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-GOD  HELP  ME  MATCH  THEIR  COURAGE!' 
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WOUNDED 


'EAR  our  earnest  prayer,  O  Lord,  lor  those  who 
are  daily  offering  unto  Thee  their  sacrament 
and  sacrifice  of  suffering.  Bring  soothing  comfort 
to  the  fevered,  quiet  to  the  restless,  relief  to  the 
anguished,  and  hope  to  those  burdened  with  fear. 
Give  them,  we  beseech  Thee,  strength  to  endure, 
faith  to  sustain  them,  and  hope  to.  bring  light  Within 
and  make  them  victorious  oyer  their  afflictions. 
Deliver  them  from  any  loss  of  assurance  in  the  pur- 
pose and  value  of  their  sacrifice,  and  keep  them 
from  anxiety  about  the  future.  Heal  them,  if  it  be 
Thy  will,  our  Father,  and  comfort  them  with  Thy 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.  Bind  up  their 
wounds,  and  bring  them  forth  out  of  pain  and  dark- 
ness. Help  them  to  measure  up  to  Thy  special  de« 
mands  upon  them,  and  keep  them  ever  whole  in 
spirit  and  in  faith.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord* 
.-RICHARD  K.  MORTON   *»    "fhJsf™ '  Homf^   ***  ' 
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AN  ARMY  NURSE 


e-i. 


\  N^y\\^N 


Dear  Mother  and  Dad: 

This  is  one  of  those  brief  and  infrequent 
lulls  in  a  nurse's  crowded  schedule  which 
she  usually  turns  to  good  account  by  writ- 
ing a  letter  home.  We  have  to  utilize 
every  scrap  of  time,  you  know,  as  well  as 
every  scrap  of  material,  and  every  scrap 
of  courage. 

Speaking  of  time — and  of  courage — the 
calendar  tells  me  it's  Sunday,  and  the  clock 
says  it's  about  that  hour  of  the  day  for  my 
family  to  start  to  church — that  is,  you 
would  be  starting  now  if  Africa  time  co- 
incided with  yours.  But  it  doesn't.  So 
you  went  to  church  last  night,  or  you  will 
go  tonight — I  can't  remember  which  way 
we  push  the  time.  But  the  point  is  that 
come  sun  and  shade,  come  wind  and 
weather,  my  family  goes  to  church. 

"I  Know   You're  in   Your  Pew" 

That  fact,  almost  as  sure  as  sunrise  and 
springtime,  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
whatever  courage  I  may  have.  It  is  not 
just  that  I  know  you  are  sitting  in  a  certain 
pew  in  a  certain  building  at  a  certain  hour 
of  the  week,  but  that  from  my  earliest 
childhood  everything  you  did  and  encour- 


aged  me  to  do  harmonized  with,  and  some- 
how stood  behind,  your  going  to  church. 

Your  church  attendance  wasn't  just  a 
gesture  lightly  made,  nor  a  duty  grimly 
performed.  It  was  vital  and  real,  the  open 
avowal  of  your  most  cherished  convictions, 
backed  up  by  your  daily  conduct.  Family 
worship,  grace  at  meals,  the  individual 
prayers  you  taught  us  children  to  say,  the 
unfailing  sympathy  and  courtesy  you 
showed  to  us  and  to  each  other — it  was  all 
summed  up  when  we  sat  together,  a  unit, 
in  the  family  pew  on  Sunday  morning. 

"That  Courage  You  Built  in  Me" 

I  can  see  the  picture  now — Grandpa  and 
Grandma,  you  two  and  us  children,  the 
light  coming  through  the  stained-glass 
windows,  the  music,  the  quiet  peace  .  .  . 

That's  what  I  mean  when  I  say  it's  the 
source  of  whatever  courage  I  find  at  my 
command  now — that  courage  you  built  up 
within  me,  because  I  learned  from  you  and 
your  daily  example  that  God  is  good,  and 
right  prevails,  even  when  present  circum- 
stances indicate  the  opposite. 

And  how  I  need  that  courage !  Here  in 
the  midst  of  the  suffering,  homesick  boys — 
with  death  a  constant  attendant,  so  much 
work  to  be  done  and  so  few  hands  to  do  it, 
pressed  for  time,  short  of  supplies,  the  im- 
mediate future  uncertain — I  need  every 
scrap  of  courage  I  can  find  within  me,  not 
only  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
these  gallant  boys  dependent  on  me.  I 
can't    falter.      I    can't   let   them    down.     I 
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have  to  match  their  braver}',  their  endur- 
ance.    They  expect  it  of  me. 

And  you'd  be  surprised  (or  maybe  you 
wouldn't,  being  the  sort  of  people  you  are) 
at  how  many  of  them  draw  their  courage 
from  the  same  place  where  I  get  mine — 
from  recollections  of  their  families  at  pri- 
vate prayer  and  public  worship,  from  the 
clear  knowledge  (like  mine)  that,  despite 
the  apparent  triumph  of  so  much  they  have 
been  taught  is  evil  and  the  apparent  defeat 
of  so  much  they  have  been  taught  is  good, 
their  parents  maintain  a  serene  and  un- 
wavering faith  in  a  God  of  love  and  mercy, 
and  express  that  faith  openly  before  a 
desperate  and  doubting  world. 

"Boys  With  Faith  Don't  Go  Under" 

The  boys  who  have  such  memories  don't 
r,o  under,  because  they  have  something  to 
:ling  to.  I  know.  I've  seen  so  many 
mounded  boys  (do  you  remember  how  I 
sed  to  cry  when  I  saw  a  sick  dog  or  an 
injured  kitty?)  and  so  mamr  reactions. 
Some  of  them  are  lost  in  fear,  some  are 
stoically  resigned,  some  openly  rebellious, 
some  put  on  a  front  of  bravado  and  resort 
to  quips  and  banter. 

But  the  ones  who  come  out  of  homes  lit 
with  faith  (like  mine)  have  a  deep  and 
quiet  courage  that  never  fails  them,  even 
in  the  face  of  death.  It  isn't  spectacular, 
maybe  not  even  heroic  in  the  commonly 
accepted  sense  of  the  word.  It's  just  the 
sort  of  simple  trust  a  child  has  when  he 


takes  his  father's  hand  and  walks  out  of  a 
lighted  house  into  the  darkness  of  the  night 

"They  Ask  Me  io  Read  a  Passage" 

Sometimes,  when  their  poor  hands  are 
too  weak  to  hold  their  Testaments  or  even 
to  turn  the  pages,  they  ask  me  to  find  and 
read  some  passage  that  fits  their  need  or 
their  mood. 

"I've  heard  my  dad  quote  that  verse  a 
hundred  times,  I'll  bet,"  one  boy  whispered 
weakly  when  I  had  read  him  the  passage 
John  14  .27.  "He  lives  by  it,  good  old  Dad ! 
If  it's  good  enough  for  him  to  live  by,  it's 
adequate  for  me  to  die  by,  if  I  have  to." 

Another  one  asked  for  2  Corinthians 
12 :9.  "It's  my  mother  s  favorite  verse," 
he  said.  "It  tided  her  over  every  rough 
spot  in  her  life — and  she  had  some  rough 
ones.    I  guess  it  can  tide  me  over  too." 

"Mom  and  Dad,   Take  a  Bow!" 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  time,  as  I  told 
you,  is  limited.  However,  I'll  give  you 
one  more  instance — in  a  lighter  vein.  One 
bo}^  with  particularly  nice  eyes  said  to  me 
yesterday  when  I  had  finished  his  a.m. 
care  and  made  him  comfortable  for  the 
morning,  "Gee !  your  mom  and  dad  sure 
raised  a  peach!"  Of  course,  he  was  only 
expressing  his  gratitude  for  probably  the 
first  bath  and  bed  he'd  had  for  weeks  (he'd 
been  in  those  dreadful  desert  battles),  but 
anyway — Mom  and  Dad,  take  a  bow! 

Love, 

Helen 


Itake  it  for  granted  that  most  of  you 
men  have  accustomed  yourselves  to  the 
"long  view"  of  life.  If  so,  you're  'way 
ahead  of  the  game.  For  it  is  the  ability 
to  sight  and  accept  the  long  view,  rather 
than  the  restricted  and  purely  personal 
one,  that  girds  our  spirits  for  the  adven- 
ture, the  ordeal,  and  the  delight  of  living. 

It's  important  to  realize,  and  realize 
profoundly,  that  the  happiest  moment  you 
have  ever  known,  as  well  as  the  most  tragic 
and  humiliating  moment,  is  absurdly  brief 
in  comparison  to  the  life-span.  And  it 
helps  to  remember  that  the  identical  joy, 
sorrow  or  trial  we  are  now  experiencing 
has  been  lived  through  by  millions  of  souls 
who  went  before,  and  will  be  experienced 
by  other  millions  to  follow. 

Brave  men  have  faced  the  same  hard 
challenge  of  a  world  at  war  (though  never, 
perhaps,  with  the  magnitude  and  reper- 
cussions of  this  one)  with  courage  of  the 
precise  type  you  are  showing  today.  They 
have  given  that  "last  full  measure  of  de- 
votion," just  as  you  are  giving  it,  for  the 
"larger  good": — realizing,  just  as  you 
realize,  that  that  sacrifice  is  for  all  the 
people  now,  not  just  for  ourselves. 

Highly  important  as  are  those  moments 
of  bitter  parting,  of  perfectly  natural  hu- 
man fear,  and  of  pain,  they  appear  almost 
inconsequential  when  measured  against  the 
whole  mighty  drama  of  living.  And  the 
trick  is  to  hang  on,  as  gallantly  as  possible, 
knowing  that  these  moments  will  pass ; 
knowing  that  nothing  but  the  eternal 
verities  really  last. 

And,  to  explore  the  thought  further : 
should  a  shell,  a  bomb,  or  a  bayonet  have 
your  number  on  it,  you'll  get  one  of  two 
things :  hospitalization — or  the  Resurrec- 
tion! In  any  case  your  present  trouble 
shall  pass. 


Do  you  remember  the  legend  about  the 
old  king  whose  nature  was  so  volatile  that 
he  was  either  on  ecstatic  heights  or  in  the 
depths  of  despair?  How  he  called  his 
wise  men  to  him  and  bade  them  each 
evolve  a  "slogan"  which  would  help  him 
to  take  life  more  philosophically  and  with 
greater  tranquility?  Then  you  will  recall 
that  the  one  he  wisely  chose  was :  "This, 
too,  shall  pass !" 

It  is  not  the  world's  applause,  but  one's 
own  inner  consciousness  of  success  or 
failure,  that  counts.  The  individual  pat- 
tern is  terribly  important  in  its  own  right, 
because  (if  properly  fashioned)  it  fits  in 
with  the  Plan  Divine.  Infinitesimal  as  your 
role  may  seem,  the  larger  drama  would  be 
marred  without  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
we  grasp  the  Plan  entire.  It  is  sufficient 
that  we  sense  its  greatness,  that  we  do  our 
best.  We  can  safely  trust  Providence  fo'r 
the  rest. 

With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone; 
We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 
Of  the  long  day  and  wish  'twere  done. 
Not  till  the  hour  of  light  return 
All  we  have  built  do  we  discern. 

Upon  his  deathbed  that  brilliant  agnostic, 
Robert  Ingersoll,  was  willing  to  wait — 
along  with  the  sage  Matthew  Arnold — for 
more  light  on  the  vast  subject  of  The  Plan, 
and  of  future  immortality.  "We  cannot 
know,"  he  mused,  "which  is  the  greater 
blessing :  life  or  death.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  grave  is  the  end  of  life,  or 
the  door  to  another ;  whether  the  night 
here  is  not,  some  place  else,  the  dawn !" 

Well,  its  easy  for  us  to  believe  in  that 
Dawn !  For  even  the  coldest  scientists  see 
and  chart  the  design  of  the  constellations, 
and  the  minute  cross-sections  of  a  flower. 
Surely  we  who  believe  in  a  just  and  om- 
nipotent God  will  not  doubt  a  "design" 
where  human  souls  are  concerned! 

And  so,  as  I  have  said,  the  trick  is  to 
absorb  whole-heartedly  the  "long  view" — 
and  then  to  simply  hang  on !  He  who 
notes  each  sparrow's  fall  will  take  care  of 
the  rest. 

— Mark  Crane 
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ALONG!  / 


A  word  to  new  soldiers 
by  one  who  has  been  in 
long  enough  to  know  .  .  . 


Where    are   you   going, 

Great-Heart, 
With    your    eager    face 

and  yonr  fiery  grace  f 
Where  are  you  going, 

Great-Heart? 


"To  fight  a  fight  zvith  all  my  might ; 
For  Truth  and  Justice,  God  and  Right; 
To  grace  ail  Life  with  His  fair  Light/* 
Then  God  go  with  you,  Great-Heart! 


John  Oxen  ham's  poem  takes  on  a  new 
meaning  as  you  throw  together  a  few 
things,  say  the  final  goodbyes,  and  set  out 
alone  for  your  first  station.  A  new  world 
awaits  you.  You  will  talk  a  new  language. 
You  will  often  stand  in  line.  You  will  meet 
strange  men  and  strange  situations.  You 
will  be  suddenly  on  your  own,  but  with 
no  privacy.  Commands  and  customs,  be- 
wildering at  first,  will  soon  guide  even 
your  reflex  actions.  And  out  of  the  con- 
fusion you  will  begin  gradually  to  wonder 
just  what  you  have  brought  with  you  out 
of  your  civilian  life,  and  to  wish  that 
someone  who  cares  were  with  you,  if  only 
in  spirit. 

Then  Sunday  comes — your  first  Sunday 
in  the  service.  And,  if  you  have  a  shred 
of  sensitivity,  you  will  recognize  that  it  is 


to  be  a  different  day. 
First  Call  and  Reveille 
sound  later ;  weekday 
duties  and  details  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 
On  this  morning  a  new  and  beautiful  bugle 
call  is  heard.  It  is  Church  Call.  With 
your  buddies  you  go  toward  the  chapel, 
meeting  your  Catholic  friends  on  their  way 
back  from  their  first  military  Mass. 

In  the  chapel,  beautiful  and  worshipful 
in  its  simplicity,  you  sin^"  the  hymns  of 
your  church,  you  hear  a  chaplain  speak  to 
you  with  crisp,  fresh  language  about  the 
importance  of  maintaining  your  religious 
life.  Prayer  is  direct  and  pointed.  And 
suddenly  you  KNOW :  You  have  brought 
your  faith  with  you.     God  is  there! 

Later,  as  you  walk  to  your  barracks, 
you  talk  to  the  other  fellows  and  discover 
that  they  have  come  from  situations  like 
yours ;  they  too  have  been  leaders  in  Sun- 
day school  and  young  people's  societies ; 
some  of  them  have  attended  summer  con- 
ferences. Most  of  them  are  anxious  to 
share  their  beliefs  and  are  happy  to  dis- 
cover the  common  bonds  which  unite  all 
Christians  everywhere.  That  afternoon 
and  that  night  and  during  the  coming  week 
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you  find  time  to  be  together,  and  talk  to- 
gether, and  feel  the  warmth  of  true  Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

But  why  anticipate  for  you?  You  will 
make  your  own  discoveries  soon  enough. 
You  now  want  direct  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions which  face  you.  Let's  look  at  some 
of  them : 

Can  I  really  take  my  Christian  experience 

into  the  service? 

Of  course  you  can !  If  you  have  the  kind 
of  Christian  faith  which  can  be  taken  any- 
where out  of  the  church — to  school  or  to 
work  or  to  your  parties  at  home — you  can 
take  it  with  you  here  too,  "on  the  land, 
on  the  sea,  and  in  the  air." 

What  are  the  special  dangers  of  service  life? 

First  of  all,  there  comes  the  fear  that 
you  are  the  only  Christian  in  the  barracks. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  show  at  once  where  you 
stand.  In  his  service  record  nearly  every 
man  has  expressed  some  religious  prefer- 
ence. The  men  in  your  outfit  will  talk 
about  everything  else  in  that  service  record ; 
but  you  make  it  a  point  to  talk  about  the 
religion  listed  there ! 

Then  beware  of  the  idle  moments.  You 
will  quickly  find  that  the  good  soldier  is 
the  one  who  learns  to  use  his  spare  time 
productively.  Uo  not  waste  yours  in 
swapping  vulgar  stories,  gambling,  read- 
ing cheap  literature,  or  in  the  countless 
other  ways  a  soldier  finds  to  kill  time  in 
his  leisure  hours. 

There  are  girls  and  women  near  every 
camp  ready  to  pander  to  the  sex  urge  of 
the  men.  Some  of  these  are  prostitutes; 
others  are  girls  of  uncertain  degrees  of 
virtue;  all  of  them  are  to  be  avoided. 
You  may  find  a  girl  accidentally  who  fits 
your  highest  ideals,  but  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  you  will.  There  are  many 
fine  wholesome  girls  in  near-by  communi- 
ties, but  they  are  not  casually  walking  the 
streets  looking  for  good  soldiers.  You  will 
immediately  be  instructed  by  your  officers, 


the  medical  corps,  and  your  chaplain  about 
the  dangers  of  venereal  disease  and  the 
values  of  continence.  Your  one  safe  solu- 
tion to  the  sex  problem  will  lie  in  whole- 
some comradeship  and  well-filled  schedul- 
ing of  "off  moments." 

Plan  wholesome  activity  for  the  odd 
moments — and  for  the  leisure  nights  and 
Sundays  particularly.  The  chapel  pro- 
gram, the  USO,  the  opportunities  provided 
by  local  churches  will  help  fill  the  larger 
gaps  of  this  leisure  time. 

Remember  that  the  hardening  process 
need  not  extend  to  your  soul.  Your 
muscles  must  be  toughened;  your  mind 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  hard  facts  of 
modern  warfare,  and  your  soul  must  be 
strengthened  too,  but  not  made  flinty. 

What  opportunities  are   there   for   Christian 
iifei  and  witness? 

More  than  you  ever  had  before.  You 
will  find  the  whole  of  the  armed  forces, 
beginning  with  the  men  living  next  to  you, 
ready  to  respond  to  a  positive  and  winsome 
Christian  character.  Be  positively  Chris- 
tian without  seeming  pious ;  be  winsome 
without  violating  a  soul's  privacy ;  talk 
frankly  about  the  Christian  life  without 
merely  mouthing  hackneyed,  time-worn 
phrases. 

Do  as  Jesus  did — live  among  the  men 
with  sympathetic  understanding  but  with- 
out compromise,  lifting  them  by  the  sheer 
strength  of  your  character,  pointing  them 
God-ward  without  bludgeoning  their  souls. 

Those  of  us  who  are  already  in  the 
service  need  your  living  witness  to  the 
power  of  Christ.  Come  and  help  us  win 
men  to  our  Lord.  Ours  is  a  Christian 
Army  and  Navy ;  )^ou  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  help  keep  it  so. 

Where  may  I  find  strength  for  daily 
Christian  living? 

There  are  several  spiritual  bulwarks, 
some  even  provided  by  a  wise  government; 
We  call  it  putting  the  "G.I."  in  religion ! 
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There  are  chaplains.  You  should  find 
your  chaplain  at  your  earliest  opportunity. 
His  office,  usually  in  the  chapel,  is 
clearly  marked.  He  will  be  looking  for 
you ;  you  should  find  him  first.  He  may 
be  of  your  denomination,  but  even  though 
he  is  not  he  will  understand  you  and  your 
hopes,  fears  and  ambitions  in  the  service. 
He  will  be  able  to  help  you  when  nobody 
else  can.  "Go  see  the  chaplain,"  often  said 
in  jest,  has  proved  to  be  the  gateway  of 
new  life  to  many  a  bewildered  service  man. 

There  are  chapels  too.  Go  to  the  chapel 
whenever  it  is  open ;  attend  the  services 
and  discussion  groups  and  fellowship  hours 
held  there.  If  you  sing,  offer  your  services 
for  the  choir  or  the  glee  club.  Carry  over 
home  church  practices  and  begin  new  ones. 

Visit  when  possible  the  services  of  the 
church  of  your  particular  faith  in  the 
neighboring  community.  There  you  will 
find  a  minister  and  young  people  like  those 
whom  you  left  at  home,  ready  to  welcome 
you  into  their  church  activities  and  social 
life. 

Do  not  neglect  your  letter-writing  to 
your  family  and  to  your  Christian  friends 
back  home.     A  note  to  them  will  usually 


bring  a  richly  rewarding  letter  in  return. 
Correspondence  helps  to  keep  alive  the 
fires  of  devotion  to  your  church.  Make 
arrangements  to  have  the  home-church 
bulletin  follow  you  wherever  you  go.  Be 
sure  to  notify  your  church  of  any  change 
in  your  address. 

Guard  carefully  your  own  daily  devo- 
tional life.  There  are  many  times  in  the 
service  when  every  man  is  his  own  chaplain. 
Read  your  Testament  or  pocket  Bible  regu- 
larly and  thoughtfully.  Make  vital  prayer 
a  part  of  every  day's  schedule;  fit  it  in 
during  odd  moments  if  necessary.  "Prac- 
ticing the  presence  of  God"  can  become  as 
natural  and  as  normal  as  the  other  daily 
routines — and  much  more  stimulating. 
Take  time  to  talk  and  listen  to  God. 

For  God  goes  along — be  sure  of  that. 
His  Spirit  may  be  your  guide.  His  Son 
has  been  with  soldiers ;  He  has  been  in  the 
depths  and  in  the  high  places  too.  He  will 
be  with  you.     Remember  that  always. 

Where  are  you  going,  Great-Heart? 
"To  set  all  burdened  peoples  free  ; 
To  win  for  all  God's  liberty; 
To  'stablish  His  sweet  sovereignty." 
God  goeth  with  you,  Great-Heart! 
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1.  It  pleases  Mother  so  much. 

2.  It  is  a  fine  mark  of  manliness. 

3.  It  proves  I  have  great  self-control. 

4.  It  indicates  how  clearly  my  mind  operates. 

5.  It  makes  my  conversation  so  pleasing  to  everybody. 

6.  It  leaves  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  my  good  breeding. 

7.  It  impresses  people  that  I  have  more  than  an  ordinary  education. 

8.  It  is  an  unmistakable  proof  of  outstanding  culture  and  refinement. 

9.  It  makes  me  a  very  desirable  personality  among  women  and  children  and 

in  respectable  society. 

10.  It  is  my  way  of  honoring  God  who  said,  "Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Thy  God  in  vain." 
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"T  found  my  way  to  God  through  trial 

M.  and  trouble,  but  when  I  found  Him 
I  was  filled  with  great  peace  and  strength." 
So  spoke  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
to  a  missionary  friend  of  mine  recently. 

I  have  read  and  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  Generalissimo's  religious  life,  but 
never  anything  so  revealing  and  intimate 
as  this  humble  missionary  poured  out  to 
me  at  a  luncheon  table  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  Boston.  Madame  Chiang  was  in  Boston 
to  address  the  student  body  at  her  old  alma 
mater,  Wellesley.  My  friend  was  among 
her  retinue  for  that  event,  and  thus  I  was 
privileged  to  meet  him  again. 

"I  know  of  one  special  incident,  never 
told  in  America  before,"  he  said  as  we  sat 
together  in  the  University  Club,  "which 
illustrates  a  certain  child-like  simplicity 
in  the  Generalissimo's  religious  faith — a 
faith  that  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking",  at 
the  very  heart  of  his  great  strength  and 
popularity  as  China's  leader. 

"I  was  privileged  to  live  in  his  home  for 
several  months  while  I  was  on  a  special 
mission  of  service  to  China.  One  morning 
Madame  Chiang  arose  and  went  to  the 
Generalissimo's  room  to  call  him  to  the 
breakfast  they  usually  ate  together,  con- 
sisting of  fruit,  rolls  and  milk.  The  Gen- 
eralissimo usually  arose  at  five  o'clock,  but 
Madame  slept  two  hours  later.     However, 
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the  future  of  China  in  his  hands 
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the  Generalissimo  always  waited  break- 
fast for  her. 

"As  she  approached  his  room,  she  heard 
him  pacing  up  and  down,  and  apparently 
talking  to  himself.  Because  of  that,  she 
knocked  before  entering,  a  procedure  she 
did  not  normally  follow.  Bidden  to  enter, 
she  said,  half  in  fun:  'Did  I  catch  you 
talking  to  yourself?' 

"  'No,'  replied  the  Generalissimo,  'I  was 
just  memorizing  one  of  the  Psalms/ 

"  'But  why  were  you  spending  time  do- 
ing that?  You  will  always  have  a  Bible 
with  you  wherever  you  go.' 

"The  great  leader  of  the  Chinese  hesi- 
tated a  moment  before  replying,  and  then 
said,  giving  her  one  of  his  warming  smiles, 
a  smile  which  always  wins  everybody  to 
him:  'Why  I  just  want  to  have  the  Bible 
inside  me,  my  dear !  I  want  it  inside  me, 
so  that  when  I  am  in  an  airplane,  in  a 
camp,  up  in  the  mountains,  or  on  a  tramp 
with  my  men  and  have  no  Bible  available, 
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I  can  repeat  the  Scriptures  over  and  over 
to  myself.'  " 

"I  think  I  know  what  the  Generalissimo 
meant,"  I  replied. 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  know  what  the 
Generalissimo  meant?"  he  came  back  at 
me  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"Well,  the  other  day  a  Boston  adver- 
tising man  was  caught  downtown  during 
a  blackout.  When  the  all-clear  had 
sounded,  he  took  a  train  for  his  suburban 
home.  As  he  approached  his  house,  he 
noticed  a  light  shining  from  beneath  the 
blackout  blinds.  The  light  held  a  warm 
glow,  as  if  to  welcome  him  to  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  his  home.  He  paused  a 
moment  before  entering  and  a  phrase  came 
to  him:  'The  Light  Within! 

"Those  three  simple  words  stuck  in  his 
mind,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  dinner 
he  sat  down  before  his  hearthfire  and  wrote 
four  lines  which  have  already  gone  around 
the  world.     These  are  the  lines  : 

When  evening  comes  and  shadows  jail, 
And  darkness  hovers  over  all; 

When  dimmed-out,  dreary  hours  begin, 
Thank    God,  we've  still   THE   LIGHT 
WITHIN. 

Then  my  missionary  friend  said,  quietly : 
"That's  exactly  what  the  Generalissimo 
meant.  When  he  explained  to  Madame 
Chiang  why  he  was  memorizing  the 
Psalms,  he  was  telling  her  that  he  wanted 
The  Light  Within.  He  wanted  those  great, 
comforting  truths  of  the  Bible  to  be  a  part 
of  him — and  they  are  !" 

"What  are  Chiang  Kai-shek's  favorite 
Scripture  readings?"  I  asked  this  mission- 
ary who  had  had  such  rare  chances  to 
learn  these  intimate  things  about  the 
Chinese  Cromwell. 

"The  23rd  Psalm  is  his  favorite.  He 
memorized  that  first  because,  as  he  ex- 
plained, its  great  affirmations  of  Christian 
faith  gave  him  great  comfort  in  trying  war 


times.  As  you  know,  and  all  the  world 
knows,  he  has  often  gone  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  but  he  has 
learned  to  fear  no  evil  for  'Thy  rod  and 
Thy  staff  they  comfort  me.' 

"As  a  special  instance,  take  that  time 
he  was  captured  by  his  own  recalcitrant 
officers,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  death 
at  the  hands  of  his  captors  might  come  at 
any  moment.  He  has  told  me  again  and 
again  that  in  that  valley  of  the  shadow 
the  great  Psalm  kept  running  through  his 
mind,  night  and  day,  until  finally  he  actu- 
ally came  to  know  that  he  would  escape 
with  his  life.  Tt  was  the  Psalm  which 
sustained  me  in  that  experience,'  he  has 
told  me  oiten. 

"But,"  added  the  missionary,  "the  Gen- 
eralissimo also  likes  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  has  often  said  that  if  the 
whole  of  society  could  be  based  on  its 
sublime  principles,  everything  would  be 
well  with  the  world.  If  only  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  Sermon  were  adopted 
as  the  foundation  of  all  our  social  and 
international  relationships,  he  firmly  be- 
lieves, universal  brotherhood  and  peace 
would  follow  as  day  follows  night.  In 
fact,  almost  every  utterance  Chiang  makes 
is  based  on  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

His  Favorite  Hymns 

"Now,  while  we  are  talking  about  the 
intimate  religious  life  of  this  Chinese 
Christian,"  I  said,  "tell  me :  what  is  his 
favorite  hymn?" 

"I  am  not  certain  that  I  could  give  you 
his  favorite,  but  I  could  give  you  several 
hymns  which  he  requests  more  often  in  his 
daily  family  worship  than  any  others. 
You  know,  I  suppose,  that  these  daily  de- 
votions are  a  regular  morning  observance 
with  the  Generalissimo.  At  such  times 
he  calls  frequently  for  the  hymn,  'O  God, 
Our  Help  in  Ages  Past.' 
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"Another  which  he  often  asks  to  have 
sung-  is  'Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,'  and  a 
special  favorite  is  'Rock  of  Ages.'  This 
one  he  sings  in  Chinese,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  first  of  all  the  Christian  hymns  to  be 
translated,  and  it  wras  also  a  favorite  of 
his  famous  Christian  mother-in-law, 
Madame  Soong.  It  was  she,  you  remem- 
ber, who  insisted  that  he  become  a  Chris- 
tian before  giving  her  consent  to  his  mar- 
rying her  daughter.". 

At  Home  and  on  Battlefield 

"Did  the  Generalissimo  actually  take 
part  in  family  worship  when  you  were 
present?"  I  asked  the  missionary. 

"Yes,  he  always  takes  part.  Sometimes 
he  reads  the  Scriptures  himself  and  some- 
times he  offers  the  prayer,  but  he  always 
takes  some  part.  In  fact,  he  leads  the 
family  worship  just  as  he  always  leads 
worship  with  his  soldiers  when  he  is  with 
them  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"I  have  been  in  air-raid  shelters  with 
him  dozens  of  times.  Frequently,  when  the 
prospects  are  for  a  long  raid,  he  takes 
state  papers  with  him — but  always,  no 
matter  what  else  he  packs  along,  he  car- 
ries a  small  Bible.  And  invariably,  before 
the  raid  is  over  he  will  take  that  Bible  out 
of  his  pocket  and  unostentatiously  open  it 
and  read  a  chapter  or  two. 

"Often  he  would  call  me  over  to  where 
he  was  sitting  and  read  me  a  few  lines, 
usually  some  of  what  he  calls  'the  comfort 
verses,'  and  then  would  add :  'This  Bible 
seems  to  fit  into  our  needs  now  as  much 
as  it  did  into  the  life  of  the  Hebrews 
when  they  were  in  exile  and  sang  the 
songs  6*f  their  Lord  in  a  captive  land.'  " 

I  next  ventured  an  almost  impertinent 
question:  "Do  you  think  it  might  be  that 
the  Generalissimo  has  adopted  religion,  as 
so  many  leaders  do,  just  as  a  sort  of  a 
wartime  superstitious  gesture  toward  God, 
or  perhaps  as  a  practical  gesture  toward 
the  Christian  nations  from  whom  he  gets 


most  of  his  help?  Even  our  own  leaders, 
you  know,  are  sometimes  accused  of  tack- 
ing on  Christian  climaxes  to  their  addresses 
just  to  appease  the  people  or  to  curry 
favor  with  Christian  followers." 

I  didn't  know  that  a  missionary  could 
develop  so  much  righteous  wrath  in  so  brief 
a  minute  as  that  quiet,  ordinarily  calm  man 
did  at  the  insinuation  behind  my  question. 
The  fact  is,  I  confess,  I  posed  the  question 
just  to  see  how  my  friend  would  react.  I 
have  never  myself  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
the  Generalissimo.  Here's  his  reply, 
spoken  with  a  good  deal  of  warmth : 

"I'll  say  his  religion  isn't  assumed !  That 
man  is  real  all  through,  and  his  religion 
is  as  real  as  the  'Good  Earth'  on  which  he 
was  born.  Every  religious  wTord,  prayer 
and  hymn  Chiang  Kai-shek  utters  is  as 
sincere  as  sunlight.  I  have  seen  that  man 
go  through  the  very  fires  of  hell  for  his 
faith.  If  any  great  statesman  on  earth  has 
a  religion  that  really  is  real,  it  is  Chiang 
Kai-shek!" 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  when  coming 
out  of  the  University  Club  after  lunch  we 
ran  into  a  Chinese  boy  in  an  American 
uniform.  I  was  so  full  of  enthusiasm  over 
what  I  had  been  told  that  I  walked  up  to 
that  lad  and  introduced  him  to  the  Chinese 
missionary,  told  him  that  my  friend  knew 
the  Generalissimo,  told  him  some  of  the 
things  the  missionary  had  said  about  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

"Of  Him  We  Are  Veiy  Proud  " 
I  don't  know  what  I  expected  from  that 
Chinese  boy  in  an  American  uniform,  but 
he  never  batted  an  eyelash.  He  didn't 
even  smile,  but  carried  a  stoical,  stolid  and 
typically  Chinese  impassiveness  on  his 
brown  face.  I  was  almost  prepared  for 
him  to  admit  he  didn't  even  know  who 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was.  Then  he  said : 
"General  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  a  great  and 
a  good  man.  Of  him,  sir,  we  soldiers  of 
Chinese  ancestry  are  very  proud." 
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A    word    of   counsel   concerning    the    most 
sacred  and  binding  contract  a  man  makes 


Iwant  to  talk  with  you  about  something 
sacred,  the  sacredness  of  a  contract. 
I  am  referring  to  the  contract  that  makes 
a  couple  man  and  wife. 

In  1914,  nearly  all  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  had  signed  what  were  known  as 
non-aggression  pacts — agreements  to  settle 
all  their  international  disputes  by  inter- 
national arbitration.  In  addition,  they  made 
treaties  which  recognized  the  boundaries 
of  neighboring  countries  and  guaranteed 
certain  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  those 
countries.  For  a  time  these  pacts  and 
treaties  were  held  inviolate. 

Then  suddenly  Germany  struck,  disre- 
garding all  her  pledges  to  submit  her 
claims  or  grievances  for  arbitration.  With 
a  powerful  arnry,  and  with  a  ruler  whose 
heart  was  set  on  world  domination,  Ger- 
many began  the  conquest  of  her  neighbor- 
ing countries.  Her  pledges  to  keep  the 
peace  and  to  recognize  the  boundaries  and 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  other  nations 
were  publicly  proclaimed  as  mere  "scraps 
of  paper." 

The   world   knows   well   the   chaos   and 
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suffering  caused  by  the  breaking  of  these 
international  contracts. 

Since  nations  are  made  of  individuals 
and  of  family  groups,  no  less  important 
than  national  contracts  are  the  vows  and 
mutual  pledges  made  by  individual  men 
and  women  in  the  marriage  contract. 

In  the  marriage  ceremony  which  I  use, 
I  charge  the  bride  and  groom  before  God 
that,  if  there  is  any  reason  known  to  either 
of  them  why  they  should  not  marry,  they 
reveal  it  then  and  there. 

Some  possible  reasons  why  a  man  or 
woman  should  not  marry — and  that  should 
be  revealed  at  the  altar  or  before — would 
include :  ( 1 )  a  previous  marriage  that  has 
not  had  a  legal .  dissolution ;  (2)  a  past 
crime  record  unknown  to  the  other  party ; 
(3)  known  or  suspected  sterility  from  any 
cause;  (4)  known  incapability  of  marriage 
relationships;  (5)  either  or  both  parties 
being  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  or  having 
tuberculosis,  cancer,  leprosy,  syphilis,  gon- 
orrhea, or  any  other  loathesome  or  dreaded 
disease;  (6)  one  having  heavy  indebted- 
ness   or    other    responsibilities   that   would 
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later  have  to  be  shared  by  the  other  party 
to  the  marriage. 

Marriage  involving  any  of  these  things, 
entered  into  without  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  other  person,  would  be  considered 
nothing  short  of  criminal  in  any  court  of 
morals  or  good  sportsmanship.  It  would 
be  entering  a  contract  under  false  pre- 
tenses, cheating  the  life  partner  even  be- 
fore the  contract  had  been  made. 

What  man  is  there  so  low  that,  if  he 
had  a  living  wife,  would  pledge,  by  his 
silence,  that  he  knew  of  no  legal  reason 
why  he  should  not  marry?  ...  or,  if  he 
had  a  secret  criminal  record,  would  state 
that  he  knew  of  no  moral  reason  why  he 
should  not  marry?  ...  or,  if  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  he  could  never  T)ecome  the 
father  of  a  child  and  that  his  wife  could 
never  expect  to  have  a  baby  in  her  home, 
would  swear  that  he  knew  of  no  physical 
reason  why  he  should  not  marry? 

What  man  is  there  so  low  that,  before 
God,  he  would  enter  the  marriage  contract 
when  he  had  syphilis  or  gonorrhea,  or 
had  exposed  himself  to  one  of  these  diseases 
and  had  no  assurance  that  it  would  not 
yet  develop? 

Done  in  the  Presence  oi  God 

It  is  a  solemn  thing  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  God  to  take  a  fine  young  woman 
for  your  wife  and  hear  God's  servant  say, 
"I  charge  you,  before  God,  if  there  is  any 
reason  known  to  either  of  you  why  you 
should  not  enter  into  this  union  that  you 
do  now  reveal  it."  If  the  marriage  service 
is  before  a  magistrate  instead  of  before  a 
clergyman,  it  is  nevertheless  performed 
in  the  presence  of  God.  The  marriage 
ceremony,  by  whomever  conducted,  is  an 
entrance  into  a  bond  of  union  established 
by  God,  and  they  who  take  the  vows  do  so 
in  the  presence  of  God. 

If  there  are  valid  reasons  why  either 
party  should  not  marry  the  other,  these 
things  should  be  made  known  in  order  that 


the  marriage  might  be  postponed  indefi- 
nitely or  entered  into  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  the  other  person. 

A  second  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
is  a  pledge  to  have  marriage  relationships 
with  one's  husband  or  wife,  and  with  that 
one  only.  It  is  generally  stated  in  the 
promise  "to  cleave  to  thee  and  to  thee 
only." 

A  Vow  Made  to  No  One  Else 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract. One  may  pledge  to  love  and  cherish 
and  honor  his  father  and  mother,  or  his 
brother  or  sister  or  friend  during  sickness, 
health  or  any  other  condition  of  life.  Onfy 
to  his  bride  does  he  promise  to  "cleave  to 
thee,  and  thee  only"  so  long  as  they  both 
do  live. 

Those  who  take  this  vow,  whether  be- 
fore a  magistrate  or  a  clergyman,  stand  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  with  God  as  wit- 
ness and  judge  pledge  to  be  faithful. 

It  is  a  pledge,  "till  death  do  us  part," 
to  have  no  marriage  relations  with  any 
other  person.  They  have  no  right  to  seek 
out  others  for  sexual  pleasures. 

They  must  be  strong  in  the  hour  of 
temptation.  They  have  no  right  to  enter 
into  temptation;  they  must  purposefully 
avoid  it.  On  their  honor,  they  are  bound 
never  to  yield  to  this  temptation. 

They  have  taken  an  oath  never  to  par- 
ticipate in  sexual  relationships  with  others. 
They  have  sworn  before  God  that  they 
will  not. 

"To  cleave  to  thee  and  to  thee  only  so 
long  as  we  both  do  live"  is  their  sacred 
contract.  It  is  a  contract  more  sacred 
than  the  promise  to  pay  a  note  at  the  bank. 
It  is  a  pledge  even  more  sacred  than  an 
oath  of  citizenship,  for  the  oath  made  be- 
fore God  in  the  establishment  of  a  home 
is  the  foundation  of  that  which  gives  mean- 
ing to  personal  honor,  and  establishes  the 
basis  on  which  the  nation  is  built.  Take 
the  home  with  its  sacred  ties  and  associa- 
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tions  from  our  national  life  and  we  have  are  made  by  service  men  and  sent  by  mail 

taken  from  our  country,  that  for  which  we  to  the  folks  back  home,  the  author  tells  of 

figm-   and  die.     It  is   for   their  protection,  a  sailor  who  was   making  a  recording  to 

then    right   of   worship   and    speech,    their  his  wife  while  the  others  listened  in.    When 

freedom  from  fear  and  want,  and  the  de-  it  neared  the  end,  he  bent  close  and  spoke 

termination  to  make  these  things  permanent  so    low    that    the    others    could    not    hear, 

for  those  whom  we  love  or  whom  we  would  When    the    reproduction    was    made,    his 

love,  that  makes  us  willing  to  fight  and  die  recorded  message,  spoken  softly  but  clearly 

if  necessary.  to  his  wife,  was  this : 

This  is  our  most  sacred  contract  "KeeP     the  .  children     safe,"     he     said. 

.  "Keep    the    children    safe,    and    remember, 

I    close   with   an   illustration   from    This  ..,                     £                 t               r     a     •  u*. 

w/     u  ht         •    *  >a      -i  11    in/UN      t  its  just  you  for  me— always.     Goodnight, 

Week  Magazine*  (April  11,  1943).    In  an  «        „ 

article  written  by  Thelma  Holdridge  from  r^/                 ,            ,«                 ,             r   ,  • 

,           XT~A,     .  ,          ,                    ,.  lhat   man   knew   the    sacredness   ot    his 

one  of  our    USO  clubs,  where  recordings  •                        .         *    j             . 

&  marriage     contract.       And     somehow     one 

jcnows    j^g   woui(j   keep    it.      "It's   you   for 

*  Copyright    1943    by    the    United    Newspapers  7                 r      j      •    ut    j      -» 

Magazine  Corp.  vie— always.     Good  night,  dear. 
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•fr  What  we  need  in  America  today — in  fact,  in  the  entire  zvorld — is  more 
men  and  women  unashamed  to  pray. — Charles  Edward  Wilson,  of 
the  War  Production  Board 

•fr  Minds  are  like  parachutes:  they  function  only  when  they  are  open. 

4»  Democracy  is  a  profoundly  religious  concept.  If  religion  disappears, 
democracy  is  doomed.  If  you  believe  in  democracy,  you  believe  in 
spiritual  values.  Democracy  did  not  begin  as  a  political  form,  but  as  a 
spiritual  faith. — Dr,  George  A.  Buttrick 

4*  There  are  glorious  days  ahead  .  .  .  if  we  choose  to  make  them 
glorious. — Sir  James  Barrie 

4*  Wherever  men  expose  themselves  to  Christ,  something  happens  to 
renew  their  inner  natures  and  to  toughen  the  fibre  of  their  characters. 
When  the  Christian  Church  can  no  longer  produce  the  miracle  of  the 
changed  life,  it  has  lost  its  right  to  be  called  Christian. — E.  Stanley 
Jones 

4»  An  atheist  is  a  man  zvho  has  no  invisible  means  of  support. — Lord 
Tweedsmuir 

4»  We  ought  to  have  a  propaganda  which  does  for  the  modern  zvorld  on 
Christian  lines  what  Dr.  Goebbels  has  done  for  Germany  on  un-Chris- 
tian  lines. — Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

4»^  The  men  that  history  enshrines  in  her  pages,  the  men  whose  memo- 
ries are  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellozvs  for  all  ages,  were  men 
who  placed  unfaltering  trust  in  the  loftiest  convictions  of  the  soul,  and 
consecrated  life  and  death  to  their  realization. 
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By  PRIVATE  THOMAS  F.  HEALY 


QUARTERMASTER 
CORPS 


THANK  GOD!" 


So  stated  an  anonymous  young 
sprout  at  Q.M.  School,  Camp 
Lee.  But  that  was  before  he 
discovered  that  atheists  are 
out   of   fashion    at    this    place 


IT  was  in  the  course  of  his  Post  Board 
examination  that  an  applicant  for  Of- 
ficer Candidate  School  at  Camp  Lee,  Ya., 
made  a  remark  that  led  an  officer,  inci- 
dentally, to  ask  what  his  religion  was. 
With,  all  the  seriousness  he  could  muster, 
the  candidate  replied :  "I'm  an  atheist, 
thank  God !"  He  thought  he  had  failed  in 
his  examination  when  the  officers  laughed 
at  his  remark.  He  had  not  failed,  nor  did 
his  reply  in  the  least  mitigate  the  per- 
centage that  got  him  into  the  Quarter- 
master School  as  an  officer  candidate. 

There's  no  particular  story  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, but  there  is  a  story  in  the  fact 
that  after  a  few  weeks  of  school  the 
"atheist"  started  attending  chapel  on  Sun- 
days— a  procedure  brought  about  by  the 
example  set  by  other  students  in  his  classes, 
and  also  by  the  attitude  of  the  staff  and 
faculty  of  the  school,  from  the  Comman- 
dant to  the  enlisted  men,  many  of  whom 
have  been  part  of  the  permanent  personnel 
for  many  years. 

In  the  words  of  General  George  A. 
Horkan,  Commandant,  who  has  an  unflag- 
ging interest  in  the  chapel  and  its  activi- 
ties :  "In  addition  to  making  officers  and 
soldiers   of    our    students,   we   aim   also   to 


instill  in  them  what  you  might  call  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues — which  of  course  are 
never  old.  Take  love  of  country,  for  ex- 
ample. It's  as  plain  as  day  that  it  implies 
a  faith  in  God,  and  that  was  the  credo  of 
the  Founding  Fathers.  Such  virtues  get 
their  true  indorsement  by  religion,  and 
from  the  intangibles  that  will  win  the  war 
for  us." 

The  Quartermaster  School,  in  keeping 
wjth  Army  authorities  today,  recognizes 
the  vital  part  that  religion  plays  in  the 
life  of  an  officer  student,  and  it  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  training  and  academic  atmos- 
phere of  Camp  Lee  as  any  other  aspect. 
One  of  the  first  things  to  impress  the  new 
cadet  is  the  chapel  chimes,  played  while 
the  men  are  marching  to  their  studies  after 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  in  the  evenings. 

Captain  Eugene  C  McConley,  chaplain 
of  the  school,  tells  of  an  officer  candidate 
who  seemed  to  find  the  going  rather  tough. 
He  was  tired  and  discouraged,  and  about 
to>  throw  in  the  towel.  Then,  marching  to 
class  one  morning,  something  happened. 
The  chapel  chimes  were  playing  "Faith  of 
Our  Fathers,"  and  suddenly  the  downcast 
cadet  felt  new  strength.  He  quickened  his 
step,  swung  into  rhythm  with  his  buddies, 
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and  lifted  his  head  proudly.  As  he  ex- 
plained it  later,  something  of  the  spirit  of 
"We  will  be  true  to  Thee  till  death"  gripped 
him  inside,  and  he  resolved  to  see  the  game 
through  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  "faith 
of  our  fathers."  That  cadet  is  now  a  lieu- 
tenant somewhere  on  the  battlelines,  fight- 
ing for  home,  for  country,  for  God. 

"When  our  chapel  at  Lee  was  built," 
Chaplain  McConley  says,  "we  threw  away 
the  keys  for  the  duration — or  rather  put 
them  away,  for  Government  property  is 
never  thrown  away.  The  doors  of  this 
chapel  are  always  open,  and  the  men  are 
given  every  opportunity  to  cultivate  their 
religion,  which  seems  to  play  a  bigger  part 
in  their  lives  than  ever  before." 

Unique  Chaplain's  Fund 
Interesting  and  vital  is  the  service  ren- 
dered at  the  school  by  "the  Chaplain's 
Fund."  Through  the  foresight  of  school 
authorities  in  the  spring  of  1942,  a  loan 
fund  was  established  out  of  which  officers, 
students  and  enlisted  men  who  need  money 
could  draw  necessary  sums  up  to  $100. 
The  undertaking  has  proved  an  outstand- 
ing success.  It  is  not  known  at  this  writ- 
ing whether  any  other  camp  in  the  country 
has  a  loaning  system  under  such  auspices, 
but  it's  a  grand  idea. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  a  single 
case  of  negligence  has  occurred  in  the  re- 
payment of  these  loans,  made  without  inter- 
est, and  not  a  few  repayments  have  been 
made  with  extra  contributions  to  keep  the 
fund  in  operation  for  others  who  follow. 
Often  the  repayments  have  come  from 
soldiers  now  overseas. 

Frequent  users  of  the  Chaplain's  Fund 
are  cadets  who  arrive  at  the  school  a 
week  or  more  before  classes  but  who,  due 
to  changes  in  station  and  subsequent  "red- 
lining" of  payrolls,  are  unable  financially  to 
take  advantage  of  furloughs  given  them 
immediately  preceding  their  three-months 
intensive  training  as  future  officers.     Men 


who  receive  emergency  calls  to  a  sick  or 
dying  bedside,  and  who  cannot  wait,  have 
often  been  helped  by  the  fund.  Then, 
too,  men  about  to  be  "sent  across"  have 
found  themselves  with  a  very  bad  case  of 
blues  and  low  morale  because  they  are 
not  able  to  see  their  loved  ones  before  de- 
parture. Again  the  chaplain  and  the  fund 
have  come  to  their  aid.  Nobody  but  a  man 
about  to  leave  for  overseas  duty,  and  eager 
to  get  home  for  a  final  visit,  can  fully  ap- 
preciate what  this  means  at  such  a  time. 

The  importance  of  the  fund  as  a  vital 
morale  factor  in  the  school  is  recognized 
in  the  fact  that  practically  every  graduat- 
ing class  contributes  substantial  gift 
amounts.  It  does  the  cause  of  religion  no 
harm  for  men  to  know  that  the  Church 
is  standing  by  to  help  them  in  their  every 
need,  both  spiritually  and  financially.  The 
chapel  spire  is  the  most  familiar  spot 
in  camp.  Underneath  its  trusses  the  chap- 
lain may  be  found  at  any  time  of  the  day 
and  often  at  night.  And  within  the  quiet 
sanctuary  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  high- 
ranking  officers  and  privates  side  by  side, 
communing  with  their  God. 

Even  before  the  matutinal  bugle  blasts 
the  barracks  from  the  valley  of  dreams, 
men  are  known  to  arise  early  to  visit  the 
chapel  for  a  private  prayer  before  the  start 
of  the  day's  hard  grind  or  to  consult  the 
chaplain  about  some  personal  problem. 

Ranking  Officers  Set  Example 
Here  at  the  QM.  School  religion  is  not 
a  part  of  the  day's  classes.  It  is  rather  a 
feeling,  part  of  the  esprit  de  corps,  recog- 
nized as  vitally  important  to  a  man's 
morale.  High-ranking  officers  regularly 
attend  chapel,  not  because  it  is  their  mili- 
tary duty,  but  rather  that  they  feel  the 
need  and  realize  the  power  of  religion. 
And,  though  no  man  is  obliged  to  attend 
services,  this  example  and  attitude  infuses 
the  thinking  and  actions  of  all  the  men. 
On   Sundays   the  chapel  is   filled  to   ca- 
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pacity,  rain  or  shine.  "There  are  so  many 
in  attendance,"  says  Chaplain  McConley, 
"that  we've  had  to  institute  extra  services 
to  take  care  of  all  the  worshipers." 

Says  Chaplain  McConley :  "The  alleged 
wave  of  skepticism  that  was  supposed  to 
have  spread  over  America  after  the  last 
war,  with  all  its  isms — materialism,  de- 
terminism, Freuddianism,  humanism,  com- 
munism, atheism — does  not  seem  to  have 
submerged  the  youth  of  America  by  any 
manner  of  means,  as  witness  the  sight 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  that  youth  at- 
tending chaple  regularly  here,  sound  in 
mental  health  and  in  moral  sanity,  and 
having  a  high  ethical  appreciation  of  life. 

"I've  had  high  officers  come  in  here  to 
pray  on  the  eve  of  their  being  activated  for 
duty  overseas,  to  make  their  peace  with 
their  God  before  they  left  their  homeland, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  for  all  they  knew 
of  the  unpredictable  future."  Here,  for 
example,  is  an  excerpt  from  a  recent  letter 
from  one  of  these  officers : 

"I  thank  God  I've  come  through  alive.  I  can 
■say  to  you,  as  one  who  gave  me  good  counsel,  that 
on  my  return  I  shall  never  be  the  same  again. 
This  war  has  made  me  suffer  one  great  retreat 
in  that  it  has  driven  me  into  the  depths  of  my 
mind,  which  I  suppose  is  where  men  find  their 
God.     And  now  I  know  that  we  are  not  alone!" 


The  resurgence  of  faith  demonstrated 
at  the  Camp  Lee  Q.M.  School  is  regarded 
by  authorities  of  the  camp  as  a  most  salu- 
tary sign.  It  might  be  said  that  in  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  fascism,  with  its  philo- 
sophic basis  of  anti-Christianity,  and  in 
girding  our  loins  to  fight  it,  we  are  per- 
force re-examining  our  own  Christian 
democratic  ethic,  reappraising  it  and  there- 
by rediscovering  it. 

The  young  officers  and  soldiers  at  Camp 
Lee  take  their  religion  seriously.  These 
are  the  men  who,  with  their  comrades  of 
other  camps  and  other  branches  of  the 
service,  will  return  to  civil  life  to  forge 
the  community  of  the  future,  to  fashion  a 
new  sword  of  light  on  the  old  traditional 
anvil  of  free  democracy,  to  create  anew  the 
miracle  of  America  by  the  Lasting  Rock 
and  the  Living  Stream  that  we  call  Faith. 

Because  they  have  prayed  for  the  Light 
to  guide  them  through  the  unholy  dark  of 
battle,  they  know  something  of  the  peace 
that  endures  beneath  all  the  restless  and 
passing  accidents  of  war,  "the  peace  that 
abideth  forever."  It  is  to  such  officers 
and  men  that  we  can  trust  America,  im- 
plicitly, as  they  fight  this  war  with  psalms 
and  supplies,  with  hymns  and  howitzers. 


/HE  perpetuation  of  Democracy  depends  upon  the  practice  of  the  brotherhood  oi 
man.  The  American  conviction  in  war  and  in  peace  has  been  that  man  finds  his 
freedom  only  when  he  shares  it  with  others.  People  of  every  nation,  every  race, 
every  creed  are  able  to  live  together  as  Americans  on  this  basis. 

We  are  fighting  for  the  right  of  men  to  live  together  as  members  of  one 
family  rather  than  as  masters  and  slaves.  We  are  fighting  that  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  which  we  prize  in  this  country  may  be  practiced  here  and  by  tree 
men  everywhere.  It  is  our  promise  to  extend  such  brotherhood  earthwide  which 
gives  hope  to  all  the  world. 

— President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

/HE  eyes  of  the  world  are  watching  us;  the  heart  of  America  beats  tor  us; 
God  is  with  us.  On  our  victory  depends  the  freedom  or  slavery  of  the  human 
race.     We  shall  surely  win. 

— Lieut.  General  George  S.  Patton. 


(It  CaA 


»  A  young  man  ordered  two  dozen  roses  to 
be  sent  to  his  fiancee,  age  24,  and  wrote 
on  the  card  that  was  to  go  with  them :  "A 
rose  for  every  year  of  your  precious  life." 

"Throw  in  an  extra  dozen,"  said  the 
florist;   "he's  a  good  customer." 

The  assistant  did  as  he  was  told.  So 
far  the  marriage  has  not  taken  place. — 
Advance. 

»  A  child  asked  his  dad  the  difference 
between  a  Garand  repeating  rifle  and  an 
ordinary  rifle.  "There's  a  big  difference," 
said  the  father.  "It's  just  as  if  I  spoke 
and  then  your  mother  spoke." — General 
MacArthar. 

»  "What  did  the  Puritans  come  to  this 
country  for?"  asked  a  teacher  of  a  class  in 
American   history. 

"To  worship  in  their  own  way,"  said 
Willie,  "and  make  other  people  do  the 
same." — Advance. 

»  The  Chicago  Sun  sent  Harry  Lang  to 
cover  activities  in  Alaska.  Lang  sent  a 
radio  message  to  his  editor :  "Have  terrific 
story.  Met  all  the  generals,  technical 
experts,  and  civic  officials.  They  told  all. 
Harry." 

The  editor  immediately  radioed :  "Then 
where  is  that  terrific  story?" 

The  correspondent  reported :  "Met  gen- 
erals, experts,  officials— ^but  then  met 
censor." — Leonard  Lyons. 

»  Oshkosh:   "Why  don't  you  like  girls?" 
Kennebunk:    "They're  too  biased." 
Oshkosh:    "Biased?". 
Kennebunk:    "Yes — bias   this,   bias   that, 

until   I'm  broke." — Advance. 
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»  On  a  board  in  front  of  a  little  Protestant 
church  in  Dublin  is  printed  the  following: 
"If  absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder, 
then  this  church  must  have  many  friends." 
— Irish  News. 

»  This  is  a  s.tory  told  at  Guadalcanal.  It 
concerns  a  new  arrival  who  admired  a 
souvenir  necklace  of  Jap  Army  emblems, 
worn  by  a  veteran  Marine. 

"How  can  I  get  a  necklace  like  that?" 
asked  the  newcomer. 

"It's  easy,"  the  veteran  explained.  "Go 
into  the  jungle,  get  into  a  foxhole,,  and 
holler :  'Hirohito  is  a  sori-p^d-so !'  A  Jap'll 
run  at  you,  then  knock  \.       off." 

The  newcomer  went  into  the  jungle,  but 
returned  empty-handed.  "Didn't  you  see 
any  Japs?"  the  veteran  asked  him. 

"I  did,"  replied  the  newcomer,  "I  dug  a 
foxhole,  and  yelled  'Hirohito  "3  a  so-and- 
so!'  Then  a  big  Jap  jumped  up  in  front  of 
me,  and  hollered :  'Roosevelt  is  a  so-and- 
so  !'  Well,  man,  I  just  didn't  have  the 
heart  to  shoot  a  fellow  Republican !" — 
Leonard  Lyons. 


"If  Wilmer   doesn't  clean   his  teeth  and   take  a 
bath  I  want  you  to  write  me." 


MOST  of  you  fellows  who  are  not  in  or  near  New  York  City  at  this  writing  will 
eventually  get  to  the  Big  Town.  So  you  should  know  about  the  Union  Church  Service 
Men's  Lounge.  Described  as  "99  steps  from  Broadway,"  it  is  at  227  W.  48th  Street.  Formerly 
a  down-at-heels  church  that  had  been 
converted  into  a   social  center   for  ham 


actors  and  ambitious  kids  with  star-dust 
in  their  eyes,  it  is  now  back  in  its 
original  hands — The  Methodist  Church — 
and  is  operated  by  a  joint  committee 
representing  all  the  metropolitan  and 
three  suburban  Methodist  churches.  Sup- 
plied in  plenteous  quantities  are  refresh- 
ments, reading  and  writing  materials, 
entertainment,  and — just  in  case  you're 
interested — junior  and  senior  hostesses 
of  better  than  average  looks  and  charm. 
Open  every  afternoon  and  evening,  the 
Lounge  is  making  a  big  hit  with  the  boys 
who  get  around  to  enjoy  its  facilities. 


Director     of     all     activities     at 
Service    Men's    Lounge    is    Rev. 


the     Union      Church 
A.    V.    Harbin    (left) 


A  secretary   by  day,  a  junior  hostess   by.  night,   Miss  Elizabeth 
Iglehart  is   a   fair  sample   of  the    female   companionship   on   tap 


One   of   the    few   quiet   spots   near 
Times     Square     for     letter-writing 


Unless    these    old    eyes    fail    us,    it    seems    that 
the    Navy's    about    to    be    sunk — at    checkers! 


If  it   is   mother's   kind   of   cooking  you   crave,   you 
get    that   too — along    with    sister's   kind   of   friends 
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There  are  lots  oi  things  a  fellow 
can — and  does — get  along  without 
on  a  rait.     But  he  must  have  iaithl 


SIX  men  were  adrift  on  a  life-raft  in 
the  Atlantic.  Waves  that  sometimes 
reached  thirty  feet  in  height  drenched  them 
again  and  again.  A  large  shark,  whom 
they  had  already  dubbed  "Hungry  Joe," 
followed  with  grim  patience  as  the  rubber 
raft  tossed  on  the  tempestuous  sea. 

It  was  five  days  since  their  merchant 
ship  had  been  torpedoed,  with  only  a 
handful  of  the  crew  managing  to  escape. 
The  officer  of  the  party,  a  naval  ensign, 
had  a  broken  leg.  Food  and  water  were 
short — a  half  cupful  of  water  and  eight 
hardtack  biscuits  constituted  a  day's  allow- 
ance for  each  man. 

But  on  the  fifth  day  the  shipwrecked 
men  on  the  eight-by-ten-foot  platform, 
which  was  their  only  refuge  from  the 
raging  ocean,  saw  smoke  on  the  horizon. 
It  drew  closer.  They  made  out  the  outline 
of  a  vessel.  Frantically  they  tried  to  attract 
attention.  .  .  . 

It  took  courage — courage  and  faith  of  a 
high  order — to  swallow  their  disappoint- 
ment when  the  ship  passed  without  notic- 
ing them,  reports  Rufus  B.  Roller,  naval 
gunner,  whose  home  is  in  Surgoinsville, 
Tenn.     Roller's  testimony  is  that  of  a  man 
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who,  face  to  face  with  death,  found  that 
the  spiritual  resources  he  had  stored  dur- 
ing years  of  Christian  practice  were  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  him  during  his  ordeal. 

In  a  letter  to  J.  L.  Kraft,  founder  of 
the  Kraft  Cheese  Company  for  which 
Roller  formerly  worked,  the  young  seaman 
says :  "I  feel  that  I  can  speak  for  all  when 
I  say  your  interest  and  prayers  for  our 
welfare  are  Heeded  and  will  be  long  re- 
membered. My  experience  at  sea  was  an 
adventure  from  which  I  learned  much,  and 
it  is  only  God's  will  that  I  can  now  pass 
the  story  on  to  you." 

The  merchant  ship  on  which  he  served 
was  returning  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  and  had  reached  a  point  300  miles 
off  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
when  torpedoed.  The  vessel  went  down  in 
six  minutes.  It  was  not  until  twenty-two 
days  later  that  they  were  picked,  up. 

Twice  during  their  long  ordeal  the  men 
were  swept  from  the  raft  by  high  waves, 
but  each  time  managed  to  swim  back. 
Even  the  ensign  with  the  broken  leg  man- 
aged to  climb  aboard.  The  officer's  suffer- 
ings were  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
medical  kit  carried   by  the  survivors   was 
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washed  overboard  the  first  night  out,  so 
that  the  seamen  were  able  to  do  little  to 
make  the  wounded  man  comfortable. 

As  the  days  went  on  and  the  food  sup- 
ply dwindled,  some  of  the  men  managed  to 
catch  small  fish,  which  were  eaten  raw. 
The  men  slept  in  snatches,  with  a  lookout 
always  on  duty  to  watch  for  a  rescue  ship 
or  warn  the  party  of  the  mountainous 
waves  that  again  and  again  swept  over 
the  raft. 

Finally,  after  drifting  200  miles  from  the 
scene  of  the  torpedoing,  the  survivors  were 
picked  up  by  a  Norwegian  tanker.  The 
wounded  ensign,  by  then  too  weak  and 
emaciated  to  lift  his  head,  asked  to  see  the 
rescue  vessel.  Roller  propped  him  up  for 
a  brief  glance,  after  which  the  officer  again 
lapsed  into  unconsciousness.  Shortly  after 
the  party  was  taken  aboard  the  tanker,  the 
ensign  died. 

Roller,  home  on  furlough  to  visit  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Roller,  of 
Surgoinsville,  spoke  with  feeling  of  the 
almost  providential  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  the  rescue.  The  men  on  the 
raft  were  out  of  the  usual  sea  lanes  when 
picked  up,  and  the  captain  of  the  tanker 
told  them  that  they  never  would  have 
been  sighted  except  for  one  thing — he 
had  deliberately  altered  his  course  to  head 
into  the  storm,  in  order  to  offer  less  chance 
to  the  submarines  infesting  those  waters. 

Thus  the  storm  which  caused  the  ship- 
wrecked men  acute  misery  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  rescue  for 
which  they  had  prayed  for  many  days. 


James  L.   Kraft  at  his  desk 

Editor's  Note:  For  this  testimony  to  the 
manner  in  which  true  religion  sustains  men 
during  the  terrific  ordeals  of  zuar,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  James  L.  Kraft,  founder 
and  present  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Kraft  Cheese  Company,  Chicago*,  III. 

Mr.  Kraft  is  an  outstanding  Christian 
layman  who  practices  in  all  his  business 
dealings  what  he  preaches  to  the  big  Bap- 
tist Sunday  school  in  Chicago  of  which  he 
is  the  superintendent.  He  has  been  the 
acting  president  of  the  International!  Coun- 
cil of  Religious  Education,  and  now1  is 
chairman  of  that  body's  "United  Christian 
Advance"  program. 

An  enthusiast  for  the  S.M.C.L.  from  its 
inception  last  year,  Mr.  Kraft  is  sending 
a  copy  of  this  issue  of  The  Link  to  each 
of  the  2,000  "Kraftmen"  now  in  the  service. 


VVE  HAVE  heard  it  said  that  we  shall  "knock  hell  out  of  the  Japanese."  Well, 
that  is  a  worthy  ideal  when  rightly  understood.  But  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  war 
knocks  hell  out  of  us  also — the  hell  of  selfishness,  snobbishness,  self -righteousness, 
lacial  prejudice,  bigotry  and  the  like.  For,  if  we  act  on  the  principle  that  we  are 
faultless,  we  shall  never  learn  any  lesson  from  this  war.  A  new  America  must 
come  before  we  can  help  create  a  new  World.  Christianity  will  work  only  when 
we  work  for  Christianity! 

— Chaplain  Darlington,  in  The  Army  and  Navy  Chaplain. 


"Thank  you,  sir,  for  what  you  gave  me  today!" 

OUT  near  the  horizon,  gray  streaks 
darted  this  way  and  that.  The  men 
on  the  big  transport,  which  was  standing 
out  to  sea,  watched  those  darting  shapes 
with  vital  interest.  They  knew  they  were 
the  fast-stepping  destroyers,  elusive  and 
restless,  which  were  to  protect  their  cross- 
ing to — no  one  knew  where.  Around  them 
the  other  ships,  large  and  small,  were 
coming  up,  for  the  convoy  was  forming 
and  soon  would  be  under  way. 

Somebody  said  they  were  going  to  Eng- 
land. Someone  else  insisted  that  Iceland 
was  their  destination.  A  cocky  corporal 
said,  "I  heard  a  navy  ensign  slip  it  to  an 
army  chaplain  that  we're  headed  for  France 
to  help  open  up  that  second  front  they've 
been  talking  about  so  long." 

All  these  conflicting  rumors  emphasized 
the  fact  no  one  knew  where  he  was  bound. 
Private  Pete  Jenkins,  had  a  notion  that 
speculation  was  a  waste  of  time.  This  was 
war,  real  and  grim,  so  why  guess,  when 
orders  might  be  changed  at  any  minute  if 
occasion  demanded? 

The  dumbest  buck  private  would  soon 
know,  Pete  thought,  if  he  used  his  eyes 
and  the  brains  he  had,  what  was  ahead  of 
them.  By  watching  the  position  of  the 
sun  in  daytime  and  checking  on  the  North 
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Pete  doped  out  for  himself 
where  they  were  headed,  and 
the  prospect  gave  him  chills 


By  MARK  WALTERS 

Star  at  night,  you  could  tell  whether  the 
ship  was  angling  north  or  south,  or  plough- 
ing straight  across.  Then  by  consulting 
a  map,  you'd  have  a  pretty  good  idea  about 
where  you  would  be  likely  to  bump  into 
land. 

That  was  why  Pete  Jenkins  was  pretty 
sure  of  himself  one  morning,  after  the  mess 
kits  had  been  washed  up,  when  he  said, 
"I'll  take  off  my  shirt  and  eat  it  without 
salt  if  we  don't  land  somewhere  in  Africa !" 

There  was  something  exciting  yet  fear- 
ful in  that  prospect.  Africa  was  a  big 
order.  It  might  mean  action  within  the 
next  few  days  or  weeks.  That  was  a 
mighty  sobering  thought. 

THE  possibility  squeezed  Pete's  heart  as 
though  fingers  of  ice  had  been  clamped 
there.  It  wasn't  the  first  time  he'd  pic- 
tured what  might  lie  ahead,  and  had  shiv- 
ered with  something  akin  to  panic — and  it 
wouldn't  be  the  last  time!  He'd  always 
have  two  enemies  to  fight,  he  knew  that. 
There  would  be  the  physical  enemy  on  the 
battlefield,  and  fear,  the  stealthy  fifth  col- 
umnist inside  of  him,  sabotaging  his  nerves 
through  his  imagination. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Pete  ran  into. 
Chaplain    Forbes    on   deck.      He    was    the 
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chaplain  of  Pete's  outfit.  He  was  even 
closer  to  Pete  than  that,  for  he  was  the 
pastor  of  the  church  back  home  where  Pete 
and  his  girl  went  to  services.  If  they  both 
were  lucky  enough  to  come  through  this, 
Chaplain  Forbes  would  marry  him  to 
Eunice  when  the  war  was  over.  The 
chaplain  was  standing  by  the  forward  rail, 
looking  off  ahead  as  if'  trjang  to  see  where 
they  were  going.  Pete  went  up  and  stood 
beside  him. 

"We're  headed  for  Africa,  sir,  aren't 
we?"  Pete  said. 

"Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine,  soldier," 
the  chaplain  answered,  and  there  was  a 
throb  of  excitement  in  his  voice. 

THAT  stopped  Pete  for  a  moment  and 
made  him  look  more  intently  at  this  min- 
ister in  uniform.  Suddenly  he  realized 
he'd  always  taken  the  chaplain  for  granted. 
He  was  the  man  who  was  always  busy 
looking  after  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
men  and  providing  for  their  physical  com- 
fort. He  was  the  man  you  listened  to  back 
home,  when  you  went  to  church ;  the  man 
you  shook  hands  with  in  the  vestry  when 
you  left;  the  man  who  someday  was  going 
to  marry  you  and  your  girl. 

That  slight  quickening  in  the  chaplain's 
voice — it  told  Pete  the  preacher  was  as 
excited  over  what  lay  ahead  as  he  was! 

As  Pete  went  on  forward  to  where  some 
of  the  others  of  his  platoon  were  sprawled 
on  the  deck,  this  discovery  about  the  chap- 
lain kept  running  through  his  mind.  And 
it  brought  another  thought.  If  this  khaki- 
clad  preacher  was  excited  about  what  they 
were  to  face,  he'd  have  other  emotions  too. 
Was  fear  one  of  them?  A  few  days  later, 
Pete  was  to  find  out. 

When  Sunday  came — they  had  been 
steaming  in  formation  for  two  days  with 
nothing  happening  to  disturb  routine — Pete 
heard  church  call  go,  and  went  aft  with  a 
crowd  of  soldiers  to  where  the  chaplain's 


flag  was  flying  from  one  of  the  shrouds 
which  steadied  the  stubby  mast  bristling 
with  loading  derricks. 

A  brass  quartet  from  a  regimental  band 
was  on  duty  and  led  the  men  in  several 
familiar  hymns.  Pete  wondered  if  those 
men  were  thinking,  as  he  was,  of  days 
when  they  had  sung  those  hymns  back 
home  in  their  own  churches. 

A  short,  sincere  prayer  followed,  and 
then  the  chaplain  was  talking,  calling  the 
attention  of  these  soldiers  to  the  responsi- 
bility which  rested  on  them,  and  the  way 
that  responsibility  must  be  met.  He  said : 
"Don't  make  any  mistake.  Ever}^  one  of 
us  faces  grave  days  ahead — dangerous  da3~s. 
Days  when  all  of  us  will  be  tested.  And 
when  those  days  come,  fear  will  be,  per- 
haps, our  most  deadly  enemy." 

Pete  was  sure  the  chaplain  was  talking 
straight  to  him.  He  didn't  know  every 
other  man  on  that  deck  probabty  had  de- 
cided the  same  thing.  The  chaplain  went 
on :  "Fear  is  not  new.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  human  race  men  have  struggled 
against  it.  But  there  is  one  potent  anti- 
dote against  its  corroding  influence.  The 
Psalmist  wrote  with  assurance,  'Mine 
enemies  would  daily  swallow  me  up :  for 
they  be  many  that  fight  against  me,  O  thou 
most  High.  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will 
trust  in  Thee.' 

"Keep  those  last  ten  words  before  you 
when  danger  comes.-  I  have  tested  them 
when  fear  has  threatened  to  overwhelm  me. 
They  will  give  you  courage  and  strength. 
Trust  God  whenever — " 

Torpedo  off  the  port  bowr    The 

lookout's  terrifying  alarm  cut  through  the 
chaplain's  admonition.  It  had  come — the 
thing  all  of  them  dreaded! 

A  bell  clanged  the  call  to  quarters  of  the 
gun  crew.  The  ship  heeled  sharply  in  a 
desperate  swing  to  starboard  to  let  the 
torpedo    pass    ahead.      A    bugle    crashed, 
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summoning  the  troops  to  their  emergency 
stations. 

They  went  quickly,  without  confusion, 
but  they  were  white-faced  and  tight-lipped. 
Pete  glanced  at  the  chaplain  and  saw  his 
face  was  as  white  and  grim  as  the  faces 
of  the  men.  He  knew  then  that  this  man 
with  the  crosses  on  his  blouse  must  meet 
the  same  test  he  himself  was  facing. 

The  men  scarcely  reached  their  stations 
before  a  shuddering  shock  ran  through  the 
ship.  The  whole  bow  had  been  torn  away. 
Rapidly,  coolly,  a  ship's  officer  ordered 
the  boats  lowered.  The  signal  to  abandon 
ship  sounded.  Men  began  dropping  into 
the  boats.  Fear  welled  up  in  Pete's  heart 
as  he  saw  the  dark,  swirling  waters  below. 
Destroyers  raced  toward  the  stricken  ship, 
dropping  depth  charges.  The  transport 
was  going  down  by  the  bow — fast.  Then 
to  Pete  came  those  words  of  the  chaplain, 
"What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in 
Thee."  Pie  repeated  them  over  and  over — 
and  they  steadied  him. 


Gradually  calmness  replaced  the  panic 
which  was  battling  for  mastery  in  his  soul.  . 
Pete  looked  for  the  chaplain,  but  he  was 
not  in  sight.  Someone  said  he  was  for- 
ward, helping  with  the  men  injured  by  the 
blast.  Pete  went  over  the  side  into  a  life- 
boat and  they  pulled  away  from  the  sinking 
ship. 

The  last  boat  shoved  off.  In  it  were  the 
ship's  officers — and  Chaplain  Forbes.  Soon 
they  were  picked  up  by  a  destroyer.  The 
convoy  reformed  and  they  were  on  their 
way  again,  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. An  officer  reported  the  sub  had 
been  taken  care  of. 

That  night  on  the  destroyer's  deck,  Pete 
saw  Chaplain  Forbes  again.  He  said, 
"Thank  you,  sir,  for  what  you  gave  me 
today.  It's  something  for  a  man  to  have—" 
where  we're  headed !" 

The  chaplain  looked  out  into  the  night 
a  moment,  then  said,  "It's  something  for  a 
man  to  have — anywhere.  We  can  always 
carry  on  with  God !" 


Harmon  General  Hospital,  Longview,  Texas 


fi  GOD,  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee 
*^  that  we  are  alive  in  this  great 
day.  We  thank  Thee  for  health  and 
friends  and  home  and  church  and 
all  that  makes  for  the  good  life. 

Help  us  to  be  loyal  to  our  families 
and  our  friends,  loyal  to  our  country, 
loyal  to  the  Service  Men's  Christian 
League,  and  loyal  to  Thee,  O  God. 
Forbid  that  we  should  give  way  to 
hatred.  While  we  fight  for  truth  and 
freedom,  help  us  to  keep  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  the  spirit  of  compassion  and 
good  will.  Help  us  to  remember  al- 
ways the  great  cause  for  which  v/e 
struggle — the  new  and  better  world 
which  we  are  trying  to  bring  about, 
the  world  of  order  and  justice  and 
brotherhood  and  peace. 

Be  near  us  when  we  are  lonely  and 


homesick,  and  give  us  comfort  and 
strength.  Be  with  us  in  temptation, 
that  we  may  conquer.  Forgive  us 
for  all  that  has  been  wrong,  and  give 
us  courage  always  to  try  again. 
Grant  that  we  may  be  true  men, 
good  comrades,  honest  and  brave. 
Help  us  to  see  the  best  in  our  fel- 
lows, and  never  to  despair  of  the 
victory  of  the  right. 

Keep  and  guide  our  dear  ones  at 
home.  Bless  those  who,  in  many 
places,  are  persecuted  and  exiled  and 
starving.  May  Thy  mercy  be  over 
us  all  in  all  the  hardships  and  the 
dangers,  that  Thy  Kingdom  may 
come  and  Thy  will  be  done  in  us  and 
in  all  the  earth.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 

— Adapted  from  a  prayer  by  Bishop  Welch. 
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Last  month  you  read  the  four  prise-winning  essays  submitted  in  our  contest  on  the  above 
subject.     Among  the  many  excellent  "also-rans"  given  honorable  mention  are  the  follozving 


Chicago,  Illinois 


OUR  service  men  know  well  what  they 
are  fighting  for.  They  know  why 
thejr  fight  at  Guadalcanal,  why  good  Amer- 
ican blood  stains  the  sands  of  Africa,  why 
they  march  in  Ireland  and  Alaska.  Any 
person  inferring  that  the  U.  S.  fighting- 
men  lack  ideals  is  not  only  a  "libelist" ;  it 
follows  that  his  personal  experiences  have 
been  so  remote  from  the  present  war  effort 
as  to  suggest  treason !  This,  then,  is  one 
soldier's  answer  to  such  a  challenge  and 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  part  of  every  man's 
"glowing  war  banner"  : 

I  am  fighting  for  Patrick  Henry — the 
freedom  he  loved,  and  his  willingness  to 
die   for   it. 

I  am  fighting  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  Fall  of  Rome,  Custer's  Last  Stand, 
and  all  those  instances  in  the  past  where 
men  have  fought  to  bring  humanity  closer 
to  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

I  am  fighting  for  perpetuation  of  the 
words  of  Christ  and  his  teachings,  for  a 
starving  child  in  Greece,  a  Chinese  baby 
crying  in  a  bombed  railroad  station. 

I  am  fighting  for  the  right  to  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  for  enough  sugar 
in  my  second  cup  of  coffee. 

It  can  be  seen  that  Democracy,  the  near- 
est approach  to  our  Savior's  way  of  life,  is 
going  through  the  test  of  fire,  a  challenge 
to  our  faith  and  all  we  stand  for.     I  am 


fighting  to  prove  that  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Abraham  Lincoln — and  Joe  Kelly  who  is 
missing  "somewhere  in  the  Pacific" — lived 
not  in  vain. 

Perhaps  John  Doe  from  Springfield 
doesn't  remember  much  about  the  signing 
of  the  Magna  Charta  at  Runnymede,  but 
he's  signing  it  again  tonight  under  a 
jungle  moon  and  with  a,  bayonet. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  we  who 
call  ourselves  "youthful"  will  be  regarded 
as  "the  old  folks,"  and  a  new  generation 
will  nudge  us  to  the  sidelines.  I  want  to 
help  present  them  with  a  world  free  of 
fear,  oppression  and  intolerance.  I  want 
them  to  be  able  to  say  what  they  wish, 
worship  God  as  they  see  fit,  read  in  the 
local  paper  that  the  editor  thinks  the 
president  is  "all  wet" — if  that's  what  he 
thinks — and  enjoy  a  real  reason  to  hold 
an  annual  Thanksgiving. 

To  the  prayer,  "Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread"  I  sincerely  add :  "Give  us 
bread,  O  Lord,  unleavened  with  the  dumb 
fear  of  old  people  in  other  lands,  and 
cause  us  not  to  partake  of  it  with  the 
pleading  wail  of  hungry  infants  sounding 
in  our  mind's  ear ;  for  this  is  not  food  of 
the  soul,  but  of  death.  This  one  nation, 
indivisible,  is  pledged,  together  with  her 
allies,  to  rid  the  earth  of  tyranny  and  any 
agent  that  would  prevent  our  children  and 
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our  children's  children  from  sharing  the 
Bread  of  Life  and  Hope,  even  that  which 
you,  O  Lord,  have  given  unto  me." 

It  came  about  almost  overnight,  it 
seemed,  that  I  and  Joe  Kelly  and  Izzie 
Wiennstien,  whose  "old  man"  kept  the  cor- 
ner drug  store,  together  with  millions  of 
other  John  Does  the  country  over,  became 
makers  of  history.  There  were  certain 
other  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
who  thought  we  could  not  do  it.  They 
felt  secure  in  their  "reign  of  terror"  that 
was  to  launch  the  "New  Order."  This 
was  a  bad  mistake  on  their  part. 


These  terrorists  had  reckoned  without 
a  country  of  people  that  had  but  lately 
invaded  and  tamed  a  mighty  land  of  forest 
wild  and  desert  waste,  who  had  hewn  their 
very  existence  out  of  the  wilderness,  finally 
to  conquer  and  produce  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world. 

They  had  reckoned  without  a  nation 
whose  forebears  had  spoken  strong  words 
and  backed  them  up  with  stronger  deeds. 
They  had  forgotten  we  had  men  who  said, 
"I  may  disagree  with  what  you  have  to  say, 
but  I  will  defend  with  my  life  your  right 
to  say  it." 


Camp  Sibert,  Alabama 


IT  has  been  said  that  we  are  fighting 
this  war  for  hot  dogs,  Coney  Island,  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers,  Boston  baked  beans, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  What  it  all  adds 
up  to  is  that  we  are  fighting  for  the  things 
we're  used  to — business  as  usual.  This 
implies  a  static  condition.  We  want  things 
just  as  they  are. 

I  am  fighting  this  war  to  make  things 
better  than  they  are.  The  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  yes. 
But,  what  is  more  important,  the  right  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  Peace,  in  itself,  is  not  enough.  It 
should  be  but  a  means  to  an  end. 

And  that's  where  constructive  advance- 
ment comes  in.  People  must  be  re-edu- 
cated and  trained  in  their  duties  and  obli- 
gations as  members  of  the  new  world 
family,  trained  in  the  principles  of  better 
world   living — constructive   living. 

Let's  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. Germany  and  Japan  are  perfect 
examples  of  nations  whose  standards  are 
those  of  destructive  advancement.  Hitler, 
like  his  predecessor,  Napoleon,  started 
out  to  conquer  the  world.  His  guiding 
principle  was  greed,  a  thirst  for  power. 
He  rode  roughshod  over  the  smaller,  weak- 
er nations  until  there  weren't  any  left. 
Then  he  was  forced  to  pick  on  somebody 
his  own  size.    The  same  thing  will  happen 


to  him  that  alwaj^s  happens  to  a  bully  when 
he  gets  in  a  fair  fight. 

The  principle  of  the  Axis  nations  was 
the  principle  of  destructive  advancement — 
getting  ahead  at  all  costs,  destroying  every- 
thing that  gets  in  the  way.  Even  though 
they  had  been  allowed  to  go  ahead  with 
their  program  of  world  domintaion,  what 
would  they  have  had  to  show  for  it?  Ev- 
erything constructive,  everything  that 
looked  to  the  betterment  of  the  nation  and 
its  people,  had  been  discarded.  They  hitched 
their  wagon  to  a  star,  only  it  wasn't  a 
star,  it  was  a  planet — Mars.  By  advanc- 
ing destructively,  they  really  hadn't  ad- 
vanced at  all. 

In  the  constructive  way  of  living,  all 
energies  are  put  into  working  for  a  better 
world — higher  living  standards,  better 
medical  care  for  all,  a  chance  for  every- 
one to  earn  an  honest  living,  a  friendlier, 
co-operative  feeling  of  world  brotherhood 
between  nations,  based  on  the  principles 
of  faith  and  trust.  The  very  essence  of 
constructive  living  is  action  that  looks  for- 
ward to  make  things  better  in  the  world. 

That  is  what  I  am  fighting  for — the 
principles  of  constructive  living  as  first 
taught  by  a  humble  Carpenter  from  Naz- 
areth. I  consider  these  principles,  and 
these  principles  alone,  worth  fighting  for. 
Yes,  and  even  dying  for. 
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In  next  month's  issue  we  will  present  another  selection  of  brief  essays  on  the  subject  "What 
I  Am  Fighting  For,"  chosen  from  manuscripts  submitted  in  our  recent  contest.  If  you  missed 
the  prizc-zi'inners,  beg  or  borrow  a  copy  of  THE  LINK  for  August.  Failing  that,  consult  the 
four  issues  of  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  beginning  with  the  July  10th  number 
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Camp  Pickett,  Virginia 


1AM  fighting  for  a  community  in  the 
hills  of  East  Tennessee  and  for  a  home 
where  I  was  taught  the  fundamentals  of 
life — such  as  honesty,  fair  play,  tolerance, 
willingness  to  work  hard,  the  desire  to 
see  others  succeed.  I'm  fighting  for  the 
freedom  to  worship  in  the  country  church 
in  which  I  first  heard  the  story  of  Jesus 
and  accepted  him  as  my  Saviour— and  for 
that  freedom  that  will  allow  John  Jones 
or  Sam  Smith  to  worship  in  their  churches 
in  their  own  way,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  consciences. 

There  is  in  American  youth  a  hope 
that  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  our 
history.     Our  forefathers  came  to  America 


to  establish  a  land  of  freedom  and  brother- 
hood. We  cannot  but  feel  that  this  same 
idea  will  encompass  the  world.  I'm  fight- 
ing for  the  preservation  of  and  the  further- 
ance of  this  hope. 

I  am  fighting  to  build  a  place  where  the 
children  of  the  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  on  the  battlefronts  will  have  a  decent 
place  to  live  without  fear  of  war  or  its 
horrors. 

Yes,  as  millions  of  others  are  fighting, 
I  am  fighting  for  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  American  way  of  life.  That  great 
ideal  is  high  enough  and  fine  enough  to 
challenge  me  to  fight — and,  if  need  be,  to 
die — to  guarantee  its  realization. 


Sty  gotfivud  fo6*t*ae  /4M&t 

Camp  Stewart,  Georgia 


WHAT  am  I  fighting  for?  Perhaps 
every  man  in  every  branch  of  our 
armed  forces  has  asked  himself  that.  It's 
important  to  all  of  us.  But  perhaps  the 
question  has  even  greater  significance  as 
it  relates  to  the  Negro. 

In  answer  to  it,  I  would  say :  "I'm  fight- 
ing because  I  have  faith  in  our  American 
leaders  and  hope  in  the  future. 

"I'm  fighting  for  a  peace  that  is  just 
and  enduring,  a  peace  that  will  give  lib- 
erated men  the  chance  to  worship  God 
and  serve  mankind  with  liberty  of  con- 
science   and   freedom   of   will. 

"I'm  fighting  that  my  family,  loved  ones 
and  friends  might  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
life,  liberty  and  the   pursuit   of  happiness. 

"I'm  fighting  because  I  feel  that,  meager 
though  by  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
peace  may  be,  I  too  am  a  part  of  this 
great   United    States. 

"I'm  fighting  that  slavery  will  not  be 
my  portion  and  the  future  of  my  posterity. 


'"I'm  fighting  for  the  opportunity  of 
greatness  that  this  beloved  nation,  of  which 
I  am  so  proud  to  be  a  part,  will  have  as  a 
result  of  this  terrible  war. 

"I'm  fighting  that  the  ideas,  philosophies 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  the 
Axis  nations  would  destroy,  may  live  on. 

"I'm  fighting  for  an  opportunity  to  live, 
an  opportunity  to  forgive  my  enemies. 

"I'm  fighting  so  that,  when  this  great 
conflict  is  over,  I  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  right  really  does 
make  might. 

"I'm  fighting  that  men  everywhere  may 
receive  recognition  for  the  contribution  to 
civilization  that  they  might  make,  with 
no  fear  of  discrimination. 

"And  lastly,  I'm  fighting  to  show  to  the 
world  and  the  Axis  nations  that,  although 
conditions  here  in  America  are  not  always 
feasible  to  the  best  interest  of  the  Negro, 
we  are  faithful  to  our  trust,  loyal  to  the 
core,  and  ever  in  hope  of  a  better  future." 


GENERAL  SECRETARY, 

SERVICE   MEN'S   CHRISTIAN    LEAGUE 


IN  "Communique"  we  take  our  hair 
down  and  chat  about  the  League.  ("Im- 
possible," cues  the  editor,  pointing  to  the 
picture.     Nevertheless  it  is  true.) 

We  are  continually  grateful  to  the  many 
chaplains  who  write  to  us  day  after  day 
telling  about  the  League  units  they  have 
organized.  The  pages  of  "Communique" 
are  like  replies  in  "open  letter"  form  so 
that  other  chaplains  may  know  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  League.  The  more  interesting 
the  letters  we  receive,  the  more  interesting 
"Communique"  will  be.  At  least,  that  is 
our  premise. 

In  addition  to  replies  to  chaplains'  let- 
ters we  want  to  use  these  pages  to  record 
the  development  of  the  League  as  a  na- 
tional organization.  That  is  where  we  be- 
gin this  month. 

New  Officers  of  National  Council 

Dr.  William  Barrow  Pugh  is  our  new 
chairman,  succeeding  the  late  Bishop 
Leonard.  We  rejoice  that  he  has  consented 
to  serve  in  this  capacity.  As  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  he 
is  one  of  the  ablest  executives  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church  of  North  America.  We 
know  that  under  his  leadership  the  League 
is  bound  to  increase  in  significance  and 
importance. 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling  is  our  dynamic 
vice-chairman.  He  is  known  to  chaplains 
all  over  the  world.  On  his  recent  trip  to 
England  and  North  Africa  he  served  as  a 
special    ambassador    of    good-will    of    the 


S.M.C.L.     We  are  happ}'  that  his  leader- 
ship is  available  to»  the  League. 

Dr.  Luther  Wesley  Smith  is  the  third 
member  of  the  triumverate.  With  a  name 
like  that,  it  is  hard  to  tell  that  he  is  a 
Baptist.  He  is  our  new  chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Committee.  He  is  endowed 
with  more  than  one  man's  share  of  energy 
and  keen  insight.  We  are  fortunate  that  he 
is  in  this  key  administrative  position. 

Saluting  Our  Local  Unit  Officers 

Having  had  a  look  at  the  new  officers 
of  the  National  Council,  now  let  us  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  local  unit  officers. 

Chaplain  Robert  S.  Lundy  of  the  423rd 
Infantry  Regiment,  Army  Chapel  No.  12, 
informs  us  that  the  officers  of  the  S.M.C.L. 
there  are :  President — Pvt.  Donald  Banks ; 
Vice-President — Pvt.  D.  R.  Hampe ;  Sec- 
retary— Sgt.  Walter  Benedict;  Treasurer 
—Pvt.  R.  W.  Hiatt. 

Chaplain  Hugh  M.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.'  R„ 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  who  is  the 
chaplain  of  the  Port  Battalion,  San  Fran- 
cisco, informs  us  that  the  officers  of  the 
League  there  are :  President — Maurice 
Castle;   Secretary — W.  C.  Swanbom. 

Chaplain  Norman  E.  Ferguson  of  the 
394th  Infantry  Regiment,  Camp  Van  Dorn, 
reports  that  the  officers  of  their  League 
are  :  President — Private  Maurice  Mossier ; 
Secretary — T/5  Perry  S.  Bogart. 

Where  Honor  Is  Due 

If  the  S.M.C.L.  were  to  give  out  Medals 
of  Honor  "fo'r  service  beyond  the  line  of 
duty"  our  roster  for  this  month  might  look 
something  like  this : 

(1)  For  Publicizing  the  S.M.C.L. — to 
Chaplain  Leslie  W .  Rogers  and  the  Black- 
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NEW  S.M.C.L.  COUNCIL  HEADS 


WILLIAM   BARROW    PUGH 

New  Chairman  of  the 
National  Council,  Dr. 
Pugh  is  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


LUTHER  WESLEY  SMI 

Chairman   of  S.M.C 
Administrative 
Comm.,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  AmericanBap- 
tist  Publication  Society 


land  Christian  League  of  Blackland  Army 
Air  Field,  Waco,  Texas. 

The  bulletin  board  notices  are  among  the 
most  interesting  and  original  we  have  seen. 
In  the  July  issue  of  The  Link  we  pictured 
some  of  the  posters  created  by  the  League 
at  the  33rd  General  Hospital,  Fort  Jackson, 
South  Carolina.  These  mimeographed 
notices  from  Blackland  are  equally  "swell," 
and  receive  the  honors  this  month. 

(2)  For  Making  Unusual  Use  of  the 
S.M.C.L. — to  Chaplain  Waller  S.  Thomas, 
at  the  Harmon  General  Hospital,  Long- 
vieza,  Texas. 

In  his  notices  in  the  bulletin  for  the 
morning  worship  service  he  states :  "Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Service  Men's  Chris- 
tian League,  a  number  of  religious  books 
donated  by  interested  persons  are  available 
for  those  who  wish  to  use  them."  There 
follows  a  selection  of  recommended  books 
whose  titles  would  beguile  any  reader  with 
tastes  above  the  comic  books. 

We  like  to  know  that  the  League  is 
becoming  the  center  for  all  the  religious 
activities    carried    out  at  the   hospital.     It 


would  be  unfortunate  if  the  League  were 
thought  of  just  in  terms  of  a  meeting  once 
a  week. 

(3)  For  Developing  an  Unusual 
Litany  for  the  Sunday  Evening  Devo- 
tions Taken  from  Different  Denomi- 
nations— Chaplain  Arthur  Preston  Col- 
bourne  and  the  League  in  the  391st  In- 
fantry Regiment,  Camp  Breckinridge, 
Kentucky. 

The  litany  is  as  follows : 

Hymn 

Call   to   Worship 

L. :  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call 
upon    Him. 

C. :    To   all   that   call   upon    Him   in   truth. 

L. :    O    come,    let    us    worship    and    bow    down. 

C. :    Let   us   kneel   before   the    Lord,    our   Maker. 

L.  &  C:  Abide  with  us,  O  Lord;  for  it  is 
toward  evening,   and  the  day  is  far  spent. 

Prayer   of   Confession 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  God,  we  acknowl- 
edge and  confess  that  we  have  sinned  against 
Thee  in  thought,  word,  and  deed ;  that  we  have 
not  loved  Thee  with  all  our  heart  and  soul,  with 
all  our  mind  and  strength;  and  that  we  have  not 
loved  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  We  are  sorry 
for  the  wrong  we  have  done,  and  for  the  good 
we  have  left  undone.  Have  mercy  upon  us; 
forgive  us  all  that  is  past;  and  grant  that  we 
may  hereafter  serve  Thee  in  newness  of  life. 
Amen. 

Words    of   Assurance 

The    Lord    is    nigh    unto    them    that    are    of    a 
broken    heart,    and    saveth    such    as    be    of    a    con- 
trite   spirit, 
or 

The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  full  of 
compassion   and   plenteous   in   mercy. 

He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins;  nor 
rewarded    us    according    to    our    iniquities. 

For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth, 
so  great  is  His  mercy  toward  them  that  fear 
Him. 

As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far 
hath    He    removed   our    transgressions    from.   us. 

The   Lord's    Prayer 

Call   to   Praise 

L. :    O   Lord   open  thou  our  lips. 

C. :  And  our  mouths  shall  show  forth  thy 
praise. 

L. :    Praise   ye  the  Lord. 

C. :  The  Lord's  name  be  praised. 

The   Doxology 

The   Christian  League   Covenant 

Trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  my 
Savior,    I    will    endeavor: 

To  maintain  the  habit  of  prayer  and  Bible 
study ; 
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To  attend  and  take  part  in  the  divine  service 
of    worship    whenever    possible; 

To  reverence  the  name  of  God  and  to  main- 
tain my  relationship  with  my  home  church  while 
in    my    country's    service. 

To    reveal     the     Christian    spirit    in    my    daily 
life,  and  help  others  to  do  so. 
Lesson    from  the   Scriptures 
Call  to  Prayer 

L.:    The   Lord  be  with  you. 

C. :  And  with  thy  spirit. 

L.:  Let  us  pray.  O  Lord,  show  Thy  mercy 
upon  us. 

C.:   And  grant  us  Thy  salvation. 

L  :    O    God,    make   clean   our   hearts   within   us. 

C.:  And  take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us. 

Prayers 

Hymn 

Frayer  of  Commendation,   and   Benediction 

L.:  Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord,  we  commend 
ourselves,   and   all    whom   we   love. 

C;  For  Thou  hast  redeemed  us,  O  Lord,  Thou 
God    of    Truth. 

L.:   The   eternal   God   is   our   refuge. 

C.:    And   underneath    are   the   everlasting   arms. 

L.  &  C.:  May  the  Almighty  and  Merciful 
Lord  bless,  protect  and  keep  us,  this  night  and 
evermore.      Amen. 

Program 

After  Program 

Short  Evening   Prayer 

L. :  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servants  de- 
part  in   peace;    according   to   Thy  Word. 

C.:  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee. 

L.  &  C. :  And  may  the  spirit  that  was  in  Je- 
sus be  in  us  also;  enabling  us  to  know  the 
truth,  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  to  enter  into 
His   peace.     Amen. 

Into  All  Branches 

From  the  time  the  first  unit  was  formed 
last  December,  we  have  been  amazed  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  League.  We  have 
not  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  units, 
but  we  believe  that  they  are  now  repre- 
sented in  every  branch  of  the  service. 
Rounding  out  our  roll  call  are  these  inter- 
esting notes : 

Chaplain  James  Bartlett  has  organized  a 
unit  of  the  S.M.C.L.  at  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Service  Training  Station,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida.  James  T.  Wilbanks  is  the  cor- 
responding secretary. 

Chaplain  Clyde  H.  DnBose  reports  an 
S.M.C.L.,  with  sixty  members  as  a  begin- 
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Re:   Change  of  Address 

If  you  are  receiving  this  magazine  on 
order  for  distribution  among  service  men, 
please  notify  us  at  once  of  any  CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS  affecting  you.  Also  please 
advise  at  the  same  time  whether  you 
wish  us  to  forward  to  your  new  address 
the  same  number  of  copies  you  now  re- 
ceive. Such  action  will  save  both  the 
League  and  the  postal  authorities  need- 
less confusion  and  expense.     Thank  you! 


ning,  at  the  39th  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion. 

Chaplain  Robert  T.  McFarlane  of  the 
26th  Coast  Artillery  Training  Battalion, 
Camp  Wallace,  .  Texas,  says  that  "the 
S.M.C.L.  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  At 
this  Replacement  Training  Center  we  need 
just  such  material." 

Chaplain  Willis  A.  Brown  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  Technical  Training  Command, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  informs  us  that 
the  president  of  their  S.M.C.L.  is  an  Epis- 
copalian, the  vice-president  a  Presbyterian, 
and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  the  S.M.C.L. 
is  "the  fulfilment  of  a  chaplain's  prayer." 

Chaplain  Harold  M.  Bryant  of  the 
Cavalry  Replacement  Training  Center, 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  is  going  "great  guns" 
with  the  League  there.  "We  expect  to 
make  the  S.M.C.L.  known  all  over  the 
CRTC,"  he  writes,  and  we  hope  he  suc- 
ceeds. 

What  About  the  WAVES? 

We  take  our  hats  off  next  to  Chaplain 
W.  J.  Lake,  USNR,  at  the  Naval  Train- 
ing School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  He  has 
done  a  grand  job  with  the  League  and 
has  seen  possibilities  in  it  from  the  first. 
Here  are  portions  of  his  letter : 

"The  single  copy  (of  The  Link)  which 
has  come  to  me,  I  have  circulated  among 
a  number  of  WAVES,  and,  as  a  result, 
last  Sunday  evening  a  group  of  about 
thirty  met  and  are  now  in  the  process  of 
forming  a  Service  Women's  Christian 
League.  Assisting  me  is  Ensign  Violetta 
R.  Diehm,  a  Philadelphia  girl.  This  school 
is    a   training    school    for    yeoman    of    the 
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WAVES.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
such  a  school,  our  organization  will  have 
to  be  fairly  informal  as  no  girl  will  be  with 
us  longer  than  a  twelve-week  period. 

"I  feel  enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities 
of  the  League,  as  the  women  here  are  a 
select  group.  Most  of  them  miss  the  young 
people's  meetings  of  their  home  churches. 
We  are  beginning  small  and  hope  that  the 
group  will  increase."   - 

We  hope  so  too. 

A  Soldier  Writes 

Chaplain  Leslie  W.  Rogers,  to  whom  we 
gave  a  medal  of  honor  above,  sent  us  a 
portion  of  a  letter  recently  received  from 
one  of  his  soldiers  after  he  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  another  station.  It  seemed  to 
contain  so  much  food  for  thought  that  we 
are  passing  it  on  to  you.  Incidentally,  this 
unit  of  the  League  at  Blackland  was  one 
of  the  first  units  organized  in  the  Army — 
probably  the  first  at  an  air  field.  The  unit 
was  formed  about  three  weeks  before  the 
first  number  of  The  Link  appeared.  Here 
is  the  letter : 

Dear  Friends — 

I  have  been  looking  for  your  letter  for  several 

days    and    yesterday,    to    my    delight,    it    came.      I 

i    have  seen  only  one  chaplain  here.      I  asked  in  the 

Orderly    Room    if    they    have    a    chapel,    but    they 


do  not.  This  city  is  full  of  large  hotels  and 
every  hotel  is  filled  with  soldiers.  There  should 
be   at   least    two    chapels    here. 

It  was  my  intention  to  start  an  S.M.C.L. 
here  if  there  was  a  chapel,  but  I  guess  I  will 
have  to  wait.  That  waiting  won't  be  long, 
though,  and  I  think  the  opportunity  will  be 
good  to  help  other  fellows  in  this  work  for 
Christ.  I  am  scheduled  to  go  overseas.  When 
I  get  where  I  am  going,  I  will  find  a  group  of 
boys  and  organize  an  S.M.C.L.  This  is  one  of 
the   finest    organizations    anywhere. 

I  am  sincere  when  I  say  that  I  miss  the 
chapel  work  more  than  any  other  thing,  even 
more  than  my  home.  I  had  begun  to  find  some- 
thing when  there.  I  had  known  the  love  of 
Christ  for  some  time,  but  I  had  never  received 
the  joy  and  blessings  of  it  until  I  started  putting 
something  into  it,  instead  of  expecting  all  for 
nothing. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  most  of  us  Chris- 
tians: we  expect  to  go  to  church  and  receive  the 
love  and  blessings  of  God  without  putting  forth 
any  efforts  in  His  work.  How  wrong  we  are  in 
that!  His  blessings  are  ten  times  greater  when 
we  have  a  part  in  His  work.  All  this  I  learned 
there,   for   which   I   am   very   thankful. 

The  training  I  received  in  the  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  not  only  helps  me  now  but 
will  prepare  me  for  some  real  church  work  when 
this  is  over.  I  may  go  overseas,  but  I  am  still 
planning  for  the  future.  If  that  future  never 
becomes  a  reality  I  will  be  ready  to  go,  for  I 
know   Christ  is  with  me  and  I  with  Him. 

Tell  all  hello  for  me,  and  until  next  time  may 
God's  blessings  be  with  you  and  the  work  you 
are    undertaking. 

Sincerely, 

Virgil    Williams 


NEGRO    WACS  being  presented  with 

books    at    a    special    service    in 

f  their  arrival  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
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WILLIAMSBURG,  VA.— We  invite  you,  now  to 
join  us  in  a  trip  around  the  Navy  Chaplains' 
School,  where  the  sea-going  padres  are  turned 
out  at  record  rate.  (1)  Capt.  C.  A.  Neyman, 
officer-in-charge,  conducting  inspection;  with  him 
is  Comdr.  E.  B.  Harp,  Jr.,  executive  officer. 
(2)  This  chaplain-in-embryo  is  all  set  for  flying 
;duty.  (3)  Counseling  a  bluejacket,  ai  high  art  in 
itself.  (4)  Students,  even  as  you,  get  plenty  of 
physical  conditioning.  (5)  Though  a  chaplain's 
duties  are  various,  his  first  job  is  preaching. 
(6)  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jew  alike,  all  chap- 
lains must  be  prepared  to  conduct  services  of  all 
faiths ;  here  a  Protestant  is  shown  the  portable 
kit  of  vestments  and  other  essentials  for  Catholic 
mass.  (7)  And  here,  members  of  the  three  faiths 
swap  ideas  for  best  serving  their  men.  (8)  Exams 
coming,  this  pair  do  a  bit  of  brushing  up. 

Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photographs 
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Subject  for  group  discussion  (first  week): 

UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

Can  any  man  call  anything  "settled"  until  it  is  settled  rightly? 
(Matthew  27:22) 

Are  we  not  often  guilty  of  being  very  careful  about  our  physical 
health  and  utterly  stupid  about  our  moral  and  spiritual  health t 
(Matthew  10:28-31) 

Is  it  ever  safe  to  delay  answering  the  call  when  we  know  that  call 
has  come  fro m  God?     ( Mark  1:17-18) 

Is  there  any  better  proof  of  a  man's  sincerity  than  his  actions? 
(Luke  6:46) 


•  Resource  Material 

On  the  agenda  of  every  well-organized 
club  or  society  there  is  -an  item  called 
"unfinished  business."  At  this  point  in 
the  proceedings  the  chairman  asks  if  there 
is  any  business,  carried  over  from  previous 
meetings,  which  should  be  disposed  of  or 
settled.  It  is  the  chance  for  the  organiza- 
tion to  clean  its  slate,  bring  its  affairs  up 
to  date,  and  settle  its  miscellaneous  prob- 
lems. One  of  the  unfortunate  habits  fol- 
lowed by  many  an  organization,  however, 
is  the  tendency  to  refer  some  difficult  mat- 
ter, some  delicate  decision,  to  a  later  meet- 
ing— and  never  really  face  the  issue.  On 
more  than  a  few  occasions  this  policy  has 
resulted  disastrously. 

If  you  will  watch  the  men  about  you,  it 
will  soon  become  obvious  that  scores  of 
them  are  living  their  entire  lives  under  this 
item  of  "unfinished  business."  They  are 
plagued  at  all  times  by  the  things  they 
should  have  done  and  never  do.  There  are 
letters    to    be    written    which    they    never 
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write ;  there  are  decisions  to  be  made 
which  they  never  seem  quite  able  to  make. 
A  vast  amount  of  their  energy  is  wasted 
in  nothing  more  than  keeping  ahead  of 
disaster. 

Among  successful  business  men  there  is 
a  philosophy  of  the  clean  desk.  "I  could 
not  get  home  on  time  for  dinner,  because 
I  had  just  one  more  hour's  work  to  do  in 
order  to  clean  up  my  desk" — so  said  a 
man  to  his  wife  in  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  his  late  arrival  home.  And  it 
was  true.  However,  the  chances  are  that 
the  reason  for  his  lateness  was  not  the  long 
day,  nor  the  heavy  responsibilities,  but  the 
fact  that  he  had  started  in  on  a  desk  that 
was  two  hours  behind  schedule  in  the 
morning.  He  had  carried  too  much  over 
from  the  day  before. 

Unable  to  "Get  Going" 

Far  more  serious  is  the  inability  of  men 
to  make  the  moral  and  spiritual  decisions. 
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upon  which  successful  living  so  largely 
depends.  They  know  they  should  do  cer- 
tain things,  but  they  are  never  able  to 
summon  themselves  to  action. 

Is  there  any  habit  in  your  life  which 
you  know  to  be  harmful  or  damaging,  and 
have  you  promised  yourself  many  times 
that  some  day  you  would  get  at  it  and 
clean  the  matter  up?  How  long  has  that 
been  carrying  over  ?  Are  you  in  any  better 
position  now  to  make  matters  right  than 
you  were  when  it  first  became  a  question  of 
conscience  with  you?  Is  there  any  real 
hope  that  the  decision  or  the  action  will  be 
any  easier  or  any  more  satisfactory  to- 
morrow? Do  you  have  any  real  reason, 
besides  some  convenient  excuses,  for  not 
making  that  decision? 

"Delayed  Action"  Bombs  Nerves 

The  psychologists  declare  that  the  de- 
layed decision  always  saps  the  personal 
powers  of  the  person  who  delays.  To 
carry  in  one's  mind  the  knowledge  that 
something  should  be  settled,  and  to  also 
carry  in  one's  mind  the  knowledge  that  it 
is  not  settled,  is  to  suffer  a  serious  mental 
and  spiritual  strain.  Have  you  not  had 
the  experience  of  going  to  bed  at  night 
with  a  full-sized  worry  over  something 
that  was  not  settled  during  the  day,  and 
awakening  in  the  morning  with  a  sense 
of  weariness  because  of  troubled  sleep? 

Does  any  man  do  his  best  work  when 
he  is  pressed  by  a  hundred  undone  tasks? 
Is  there  not  something  resembling  dissipa- 
tion in  the  indecision  that  leaves  one's  mind 
cluttered  up  with  a  lot  of  incomplete 
decisions  ? 

Just  as  serious  as  the  question  of  busi- 
ness in  efficiency  is  the  question  of  spiritual 
inefficiency.  To  have  the  sense  of  "ought- 
ness,"  and  to  do  nothing  about  it,  is  to 
waste  spiritual  energy  badly  needed  for 
the  day's  work. 

But  suppose  that  one  does  not  have  time 
to   attend   to  all   the   undecided   matters? 


What  is  he  to  do? 

Have  you  ever  tried  putting  down  a  list 
of  the  undone  tasks  which  called  for  at- 
tention, and  deciding  on  one  that  could 
really  be  accomplished  and  put  out  of  the 
way?  Have  you  then  proceeded  to  com- 
plete it,  clean  it  up  entirely,  and  get"  it 
settled?  Having  done  so,  do  you  not  have 
a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  strength  that 
gives  you  courage  to  tackle  the  next  one? 
Is  there  not  a  generous  spiritual  reward 
after  three  or  four  such  victories  which  is 
in  itself  very  gratifying?  Is  it  not  possible 
to  build  up  within  one's  mind  a  sense  of 
victory  by  a  few  such  completed  jobs? 

What  about  this  matter  of  going  along 
day  after  day  with  the  knowledge  that  one 
has  done  something  wrong? 

Here's  the  fellow,  for  instance,  who  has 
had  a  sordid  affair  with  a  woman.  He's 
ashamed  of  it,  but  he  can't  bring  himself 
to  break  it  up.  He  knows  that  it  is  cheap 
and  vulgar,  but  he  is  not  able  to  discipline 
himself.  He  does  not  even  pretend  to 
himself  that  it  is  love ;  he  recognizes  it  as 
no  more  than  lust.  That  it  is  wrong,  he 
knows.  That  it  will  prove  disastrous,  he 
is  well  aware.  But  he  just  lets  the  matter 
drift.  Can  such  a  man  know  any  peace 
of  mind? 

Is  any  man  at  his  best  if  he  carries 
about  within  his  own  mind  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  wrong  in  some  respect? 
Is  he  ever  able  to  maintain  his  highest 
self-respect?  Is  there  any  compensation 
in  wrongdoing  that  will  justify  such  a 
drainage  of  spiritual  powers? 

Clean  Up  the  Area  of  Doubt! 
Can  anyone  do  anything  to  help  the  man 
who  has  one  of  these  items  of  unfinished 
business  hanging  over  him?  Is  there  any- 
thing helpful  he  can  do  for  himself  until 
he  has  cleaned  up  the  area  of  doubt  and 
made  matters  right?  Does  he  ever  need 
to  have  anyone  else  tell  him  when  things 
are  right  and  when  they  are  wrong?     Is 
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it  any  use  to  start  off  on  a  new  spiritual 
adventure,  in  the  hope  of  rinding  peace, 
until  the  old  wrong  has  been  made  right? 

Let's  not  talk  about  the  thing  concern- 
ing which  there  is  some  doubt.  Let's  not 
try  to  figure  out  whether  something  is 
right  or  wrong.  Let's  begin  on  the  thing 
we  know  is  right  and  yet  are  not  doing  it. 
Or  let  us  begin  with  the  thing  we  know 
is  wrong  which  we  are  doing. 

Is  it  not  altogether  likely  that  there  is  at 
least  one  such  thing  in  every  man's  life? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  every  man's  con- 
science makes  that  thing  perfectly  clear  to 
him?  Does  it  need  to  be  something  big 
and  serious,  or  may  not  a  comparatively 
small  and  trivial  thing  be  just  as  destruc- 
tive to  one's  peace  of  mind? 

Healing  an  Injury  to  a  Friend 

Perhaps  it  is  nothing  more  than  that  we 
have  injured  the  feelings  of  some  friend. 
Perhaps  he  is  too  sensitive  anyhow.  But 
if  we  think  we  ought  to  do  something  about 
it,  is  there  any  chance  of  any  peace  until 
we  do? 

Perhaps  it  is  more  serious.  It  could  be 
an  old  wrong  that  has  been  standing  for 
years.  It  may  be  that  ten  years  ago  we 
lied  about  a  man  and  he  has  been  suffering 
from  that  lie  ever  since.     Is  there  anything 


we  can  do  about  it?  Isn't  it  always  a  fact 
that  we  know  something  that  can  be  done, 
and  isn't  it  our  refusal  to  do  the  thing  we 
know  can  be  done  which  makes  all  our 
trouble  for  us? 

Most  Serious  of  "Delaying  Action" 

Perhaps  it  is  the  most  serious  of  all  mat- 
ters— our  decision  to  live  a  Christian  life. 
For  years  we  have  been  promising  our- 
selves, our  loved  Ones,  our  friends,  as  well 
as  our  God,  that  we  will  "turn  over  a  new 
leaf"  and  become  a  Christian.  But  we  have 
not  done  it.  Instead,  we  have  allowed  mat- 
ters to  drag  and  "just  ride."  We  know  we 
ought  to  take  the  step;  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  not;  delay  is  only 
increasing  the  difficulties. 

Isn't  it  about  time  to  get  out  from  under 
the  tyranny  of  unfinished  business?  Can 
we  possibly  hope  that  the  decision  will  be 
easier  tomorrow?  Can  we  dare  to  dream 
of  any  day  when  it  will  not  cost  anything? 
Is  there  any  good  reason  we  can  offer  to 
our  own  soul  which  truly  satisfies  our 
conscience  ? 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves  do  we 
not  have  to  admit  that  we  have  been  losing 
ground  through  our  indecision?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  we  will  lose  more  ground  if  we 
delay  further? 
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TOPIC  TALKS  are  designed  primarily  to  furnish  groups  such  as  Service  Men's 
Christian  League  units  with  lively  materials  for  discussion.  A  Topic  Talk  is 
provided  for  each  week  of  the  month.  It  is  suggested  that  you  plan  your  program 
well  in  advance,  assigning  responsibility  early  for  parts  to  be  taken  by  partici- 
pants. Adapt  the  Topic  suggested  in  any  manner  most  useful  to  the  needs  of  your 
group.  In  addition  to  the  questions  provided  at  the  beginning  of  each  Topic  Talk, 
any  number  of  interesting  queries  will  suggest  themselves  to  you. 

The  Topic  Talks  are  ziritten  for  ns  this  month  by  Dr.  Roy  L.  Smith, 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Christian  Advocate,  national  Methodist  weekly. 

WE    SOLICIT    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    SUBIECTS    OF    FUTURE     "TOPIC    TALKS" 
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FOR      THE      SECOND      WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 

Subject  for  group  discussion: 

IS  ANY  MAN  SELF-MADE? 


Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

Has  the  war  not  taught  us  that  we  are  dependent  upon  all  the  men 
of  all  the  earth?    (Romans  1 :14) 

Does  the  poor  man  owe  any  special  responsibility  to  the  rich  man? 
(Luke  16:19-31) 

How  many  fields  have  been  planted  for  us  in  the  planting  of  which 
we  have  had  no  part?    (Luke  20 :9-16) 

Do  we  not,  as  the  Bible  expresses  it,  drink  every  day  from  wells  we 
have  not  dug?     (John  4:6) 


•  Resource  Material 

"I  live  my  own  life ;  don't  ask  anything 
of  anybody." 

It's  a  common  expression,  and  millions 
of  men  .believe  it  is  true.  But  it  is  a 
statement  that  needs  a  little  closer  ex- 
amination. There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  any  man  in  the  world  is  at  liberty 
to  live  indifferently  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
For  who  of  us  is  not  indebted  to  the  rest 
of  the  world? 

To  how  many,  beside  our  mother,  are 
we  indebted  for  the  tender  care  we  had 
as  children?  Of  course  there  were  hard- 
ships in  the  lives  of  many  of  us,  and  there 
were  privations  to  be  endured,  but  were 
they  not  mitigated  by  the  kindness  and  the 
thoughtfulness  of  a  great  host  of  people 
whom  we  may  never  have  thanked? 

Have  you  ever  tried  making  a  list  of  all 
those  to  whom  you  are  under  obligations 
for  services  they  rendered  you  without  a 
thought  that  they  would  ever  profit  there- 
by? 

Consider  the  town  in  which  you  were 
reared.  Have  you  ever  undertaken  to 
estimate    the    community's    investment    in 


your  behalf?  There  were  the  school  build- 
ings, for  instance,  and  the  churches,  the 
parks,  and  numerous  other  neighborhood 
advantages.  Just  how  much  have  these  in- 
stitutions contributed  to  your  life?  How 
much  of  a  man  would  you  be  today  if  you 
had  not  had  the  advantage  of  these  things? 
And  consider  the  physical  health  with 
which  you  are  blessed.  How  much  of  that 
is  due  to  the  clean  bloodstream  bequeathed 
to  you  by  your  father  and  mother?  And 
your  talents — are  thejr  altogether  your 
own?  True,  you  may  have  developed 
certain  skills,  but  is  not  a  considerable 
amount  of  your  ability  the  direct  contribu- 
tion of  the  excellent  living  that  was  done 
by  your  forebears? 

Enemy  Standards  and  Ours 

But,  more  particularly,  let  us  consider 
the  moral  standards  to  which  you  are  an 
heir.  Compare  the  idealism  of  the  average 
American's  heritage  with  the  idealism  of 
the  average  Japanese.  We  say  that  the 
militarists  have  made  the  Japanese  what 
they  are.     It  may  be  true,  at  least  in  part. 
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But  to  what  extent  are  you  responsible  for 
that  higher  moral  attitude  you  have  toward 
life,  toward  your  fellows,  and  your  country, 
as  well  as  toward  God? 

How  much  of  your  thinking  is  really 
your  own?  How  many  of  your  ideas  have 
3'ou  borrowed  from  other  men?  Perhaps 
your  schooling  and  your  reading  have  con- 
tributed. Suppose  you  had  been  reared  in 
a  community  in  which  there  were  no  books. 
Suppose  you  had  been  compelled  to  live 
all  your  life  in  a  neighborhood  in  which 
there  were  no  schools.  How  much  would 
you  amount  to  now? 

And  there  was  the  school  you  attended, 
and  the  faculty  under  whom  you  studied. 
Of  course  you  worked,  and  you  made  at 
least  some  effort  to  deserve  your  grades. 
But  how  much  of  your  thinking  is  strictly 
your  own ;  how  much  of  it  is  the  result  of 
your  own  initiative? 

Life  is  served  on  the  cafeteria  plan — 
interests,  ideas,  activities,  are  all  spread 
out  before  us.  We  can  choose,  but  we  do 
not  create.  Does  the  choice  give  us  the 
right  to  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  and  say 
we  are  "self-made"? 

Whence  Our  Religious  Freedom? 

And,  above  all,  there's  our  religious,  life. 
We  talk  much  about  defending  the  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  our  own  con- 
science, and  certainly  that  is  one  of  the 
most  worthy  objectives  of  the  war.  But 
whose  conscience  was  it  that  won  for  us 
that  right  in  the  first  place?  Whose  blood 
was  shed  that  this  principle  might  be  estab- 
lished in  the  world?  Whose  faith  made  it 
possible? 

We  boast  of  the  fact  that  "every  man  is 
entitled  to  his  own  opinion,"  and  the  aver- 
age American  will  fight  for  the  right  to 
hold  an  opinion — even  when  he  does  not 
have  the  opinion.  But  who  started  the 
idea?  Certainly  it  was  not  found  among 
men  in  the  beginning  of  history.  Does  not 
history  record  hundreds  of  wars  that  were 


fought  before  this  right  was  recognized? 
Was  not  that  price  paid  for  us  ?  And  even 
if  those  old  warriors  for  freedom  were  not 
aware  of  us,  and  even  though  they  may 
never  have  consciously  set  out  to  estab- 
lish those  rights  just  for  our  benefit,  does 
that  lessen  our  obligations  to  them  in  any 
way  ? 

The  greatest  treasure  possessed  by  any 
people,  or  any  religion,  is  that  body  of 
truth  that  has  come  down  from  heritage. 
Are  we  able  to  say  that  we  are  self-made 
when  we  have  paid  no  price  and  shed  no 
blood  for  the  preservation  of  the  truth  that 
liberates  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  race? 

Our  Debt  to  Our  Forefathers 

There's  an  old-fashioned  gospel  hymn 
which  says,  "Jesus  paid  it  all,"  and  cer- 
tainly it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sacrifice 
that  our  Lord  made  upon  Calvary  was 
God's  greatest  act.  But  is  God  alone  in 
that?  Have  there  not  been  a  whole  host 
of  faithful  souls  down  through  the  ages 
who,  by  their  heroism  and  their  faith, i 
have  put  us  under  deep  obligations? 

Perhaps  one  of  the  points  at  which  we 
have  been  most  negligent  is  the  matter 
of  our  indebtedness  to  Christ.  We  go 
along  living  life  rather  smoothly.  We 
seem  to  get  along  fairly  well  without  giv- 
ing too  much  thought  to  Him.  We  are 
fed,  clothed  and  sheltered  after  a  fashion, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  refuse  to  regard 
ourselves  as  the  recipients  of  His  great 
favor.    But  have  we  not  missed  something? 

Is  there  not  something  in  gratitude  which 
pours  strength  and  self-respect  back  into 
our  souls? 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  express  to  some 
teacher,  some  pastor,  some  chaplain,  or 
some  loved  one  your  profound  gratitude 
for  all  they  have  done  for  you?  Perhaps 
they  came  to  you  in  the  midst  of  difficulty 
and  saw  you  through  the  worst  crisis  in 
your  life.  Did  you  ever  take  time  to  sit 
down  and  write  them  a  letter  of  gratitude 
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— a  letter  in  which  you  did  nothing  but 
pour  out  your  heart  in  thanks,  without 
asking  for  another  favor?  If  so,  have 
you  not  been  thrilled  by  the  new  sense  of 
joy  and  self-respect  that  has  poured  in 
upon  your  own  soul  as  a  result? 

Cleansing  Power  of  Gratitude 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  pray,  filling  your 
prayer  with  nothing  but  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  God  for  His  very  great  good- 
ness to  you?  Have  you  ever  offered  your 
thanks  to  Christ  for  the  revelation  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  God  that  has  come 
to  you  as  a  result  of  knowing  about  the 
life  of  Christ?  Have  you  not  felt  a  su- 
preme thrill  of  spiritual  joy  in  offering 
such  thanks,  and  have  you  not  felt  that 
some  sort  of  cleansing  process  had  gone 
on  within  you  as  a  result? 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  John 
Wesley  passed  along  a  street  and  saw  a 
drunken  man  lying  up  against  a  building, 
utterly  helpless  from  drink.  As  the  great- 
hearted preacher  looked  down  upon  the 
poor  wretch,  he  exclaimed:  "There,  but 
for  the  grace  of  God,  would  be  John 
Wesley !" 

What  would  you  be  if  it  were  not  for 
the  kindly  and  gracious  influence  of  some 
Sunday  school  teacher  who  believed  in 
you  when  no  one  else  did?     Where  would 


you  be  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rich  and 
rare  inspiiation  that  was  poured  into  your 
life  by  some  pastor  or  Y.M.C.A.  worker  ? 
What  would  be  your  confidence  in  life  if 
you  had  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ? 

A  very  great  deal  of  the  best  of  life 
comes  in  upon  us  unannounced,  unheralded. 
Our  ideals,  our  hopes,  our  ambitions,  and 
even  our  convictions.  As  we  attempt  to 
separate  them  from  those  things  which  we 
have  attained  on  our  own  acount,  and  as 
we  undertake  to  claim  sole  responsibility 
for  our  merits  and  virtues,  we  suddenly 
discover  that  the  thing  we  have  done  alone 
and  exclusively  for  ourselves  is  very  lim- 
ited, and  the  things  that  have  been  done 
for  us  are  very  great. 

The  Stewardship  of  Life 

If  all  this  be  true,  what  about  the  obli- 
gations under  which  we  find  ourselves? 
What  about  those  debts  we  have  incurred? 
What  about  our  responsibility  for  preserv- 
ing these  things  and  handing  them  on  to 
our  successors?  What  about  the  whole 
stewardship  of  life? 

Can  it  be  said  that  any  man  lives  unto 
himself?  That  any  man  is  free  of  obliga- 
tions to  all  others?  That  any  man  owes 
no  man  anything? 

And,  admitting  our  indebtedness  to  the 
race,  what  can  we  do  to  pay  that  debt? 


»  One  morning,  on  a  tour  of  inspection, 
a  Colonel  stopped  at  the  kitchen  of  one  of 
the  companies  under  his  command,  where 
he  met  two  K.P.'s  with  a  large  soup  kettle. 

"Here,  you  K.P."  he  bellowed.  "Let  me 
taste  that."  One  of  the  men  hurried  back 
after  a  large  spoon  which  he  respectfully 
handed  to  the  Colonel. 

The  officer  plunged  the  ladle  into  the 
pot,  took  a  mouthful  of  the  steaming  liquid, 
and  smacked  his  lips  critically.  Then  he 
let  out  a  howl  that  could  be  heard  at 
G.H.Q.,  a  half-mile   away. 


"Soup,  you  blasted  fools!  Do  you  call 
that  soup?"  he  roared. 

"No  sir,  Colonel,  that's  just,  some  dish- 
water that  we.  was  carrying  out." — Morav- 
ian Service  News. 

»  A  young  Swede  appeared  at  the  county 
judge's   office  and  asked  for  a  license. 

"What  kind  of  license?"  asked  the 
judge,  "a  hunting  license?" 

"No,"  was  the  answer,  "Ay  tank  Ay 
bane  hunting  long  enough.  Ay  want  mar- 
riage license." 


^OfUC  'Jalkd. 


i^Matenicd  jot  ^idcuddlan  Qn&iifui) 


FOR. THE      THIRD      WEEK      OF      THE       MONTH 


Subject  for  group  discussion: 

SHALL  WE  DISCARD  THE  PAST? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

Does  a  man's  family  tree  lay  any  special  responsibility  upon  him? 
(Matthew  1 :1-16) 

Does  the  past  have  a  right  to  reach  across  the  centuries  and  under- 
take to  run  our  lives?    (Matthew  1 :  22) 

Can  the  principles  of  the  past  be  made  to  work  in  the  world  of  the 
present?    (Matthew  5  :1-12) 

Is  it  fair  to  judge  a  man  by  the  kind  of  parents  or  family  he  has? 
(Matthew  13:54-55) 


•  Resource  Material 

"I  hate  conventions !"  the  young  woman 
exclaimed.  "In  fact,  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  breaking  them!"  And  with  that 
she  defied  public  opinion,  conducted  herself 
according  to  her  own  personal  moral  judg- 
ment, suffered  from  public  criticism,  and 
became  very  bitter  over  the  fact  that  the 
community  would  not  let  her  live  her  own 
life  in  her  own  way. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  the  past  has 
found  some  things  to  be  true,  and  is  at- 
tempting to  protect  the  inexperienced 
when  it  raises  up  customs,  conventions,  and 
social  barriers  ?  Take  the  question  of  chap- 
erones,  for  instance.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  endorsement  of  some  responsible  party 
is  worth  much  to  a  young  person?  For  a 
young  couple  to  be  able  to  say,  "Not  only 
are  we  able  to  present  conduct  to  the  world 
of  which  we  are  not  ashamed,  but  we  are 
also  able  to  offer  the  endorsement  of  a 
worthy  person  of  good  character" — is  not 
this  worth  much? 

In  view  of  the  very  great  value  of  a  good 
reputation,  is  it  not  worth  much  to  us  that 
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the  community  has  raised  up  safeguards  by 
which  a  man's  reputation  is  protected? 

The  treasurer  of  a  certain  organization 
had  handled  a  considerable  amount  of 
money.  He  knew  he  had  not  kept  a  penny 
of  the  funds  entrusted  to  his  care,  but  the 
society  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  their 
funds  were  safely  kept.  The  treasurer 
therefore  insisted  upon  an  audit.  He  knew 
he  was  right  and  honest.  But  he  was  wise- 
ly determined  to  have  the  protection  that 
comes  with  the  endorsement  of  an  impartial 
authority. 

"We  Have  Kept  the  Rules!" 

In  view  of  the  very  great  importance  of 
personal  character  in  such  a  world  as  ours, 
is  it  not  of  great  value  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  say,  "We  have  kept  the  rules"? 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  past  did  not 
face  our  world,  and  did  not  deal  with  some 
of  the  same  issues.  But  it  discovered  the 
same  principles.  We  speak  much  in  these 
days  about  the  "new  morality,"  but  is  there 
any  new  immorality? 
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The  past  discovered  that  one  day's  rest 
in  seven  was  very  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation and  restoration  of  life.  Can  we 
afford  to  experiment  with  life,  after  the 
race  has  been  experimenting  for  thousands 
of  years?  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  plan  to 
accept  some  of  the  j  udg'ments  of  the  past, 
and  let  them  guide  us? 

The  charge  is  made,  for  instance,  that 
the  past  is  limiting  our  freedom.  But  in 
what  respect  is  this  being  done?  Who  is 
prevented  from  becoming  his  finest  and  his 
best  by  the  restrictions  that  the  past  places 
on  him?  Has  any  man  been  prevented  by 
the  conventions  and  traditions  of  the  past 
from  becoming  clean  of  mind,  pure  of  soul, 
worthy  in  matters  of  honor  and  splendid 
in  achievement? 

Reasons  for  Our  Resentment 

Does  our  resentment  with  the  restrictions 
the  past  would  place  upon  us  originate 
with  the  fact  that  it  seeks  to  restrain  us 
when  we  are  going  to  the  devil,  or  with 
some  conviction  we  have  that  it  hinders 
us  in  our  efforts  to  become  more  splendid 
and  self-respecting? 

Does  our  revolt  against  the  past  origi- 
nate in  our  desire  to  be  greater  men,  or  in 
a  desire  to  be  more  reckless  persons? 

There  is  an  old  question  that  has  kept 
many  men  puzzling  through  the  years — 
which  comes  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg? 
But  here's  one  that  is  even  more  puzzling, 
and  a  good  deal  more  practical :  "Which  is 
the  safer  guide,  theory  or  experience?" 

When  the  past  places  its  endorsement  on 
monogamy — one  good  man  loving  one  good 
woman — is  that  a  mere  artificial  objection 
to  sex  indulgence,  or  is  it  the  sobered  reas- 
oning of  the  race  after  hundreds  of  years' 
experimentation  with  various  practices  in 
the  attempt  to  find  the  ideal? 

If  history  has  placed  its  endorsement  on 
continence  and  sex  morality,  is  it  profit- 
able for  any  man  to  try  to  beat  the  game  ? 

The  centuries  have  shown  that  the  man 


who  becomes  an  addict  to  drink  always 
pays  a  terrible  price  for  his  appetite.  Does 
the  new  day  and  the  new  psychology  reduce 
the  wages  of  alcohol  indulgence?  Can  a 
young  fellow  play  with  the  thing  that 
burned  his  father's  generation,  and  hope  to 
escape  the  blisters  himself? 

How  many  of  the  games  that  broke  our 
fathers  are  we  able  to  beat  in  this  new 
day? 

We  can  fly  through  the  air,  and  our 
fathers  could  not.  We  have  conquered  the 
depths  of  the  sea  and  the  stratosphere. 
Our  medicines  have  made  us  immune  to 
certain  diseases  and  safe  against  others. 
But  have  we  ever  built  up  any  immuniza- 
tion against  the  effects  of  immoral  living? 
Do  the  old  moral  laws  still  hold?  If  one 
or  more  of  them  has  been  proven  false, 
which  ones  are  they?  If  any  of  them 
which  were  safe  in  our  father's  day  have 
been  proven  unsafe  in  our  day,  which  ones 
are  they? 

And  what  about  the  prejudices  of  the 
past?  It  is  probably  true  that  most  of  us 
grow  a  bit  impatient  with  the  petty  hates 
and  prejudices  of  our  parents.  We  think 
of  them  as  being  small  and  narrow.  Per- 
haps that  is  true.  But  how  far  are  we 
justified  in  discarding  them?  .  Take  the 
question  of  our  attitude  upon  the  race  ques- 
tion, for  instance.  How  far  are  we  justi- 
fied in  taking  our  parents'  attitude  upon 
this  matter,  and  how  far  are  we  justified 
in  fashioning  a  new  attitude  of  our  own? 

In  Conflict  With  Dad's  Ideas 
There's  the  question  of  the  church  to 
which  we  belong.  How  far  are  we  justi- 
fied in  allowing  our  father's  convictions 
about  his  church  to  make  up  our  mind 
about  our  church?  Suppose  that  our 
father  believed  one  thing  about  baptism, 
and  in  our  honest  opinion  we  cannot  agree 
with  him.  How  far  are  we  entitled  to 
our  own  opinion,  and  how  far  does  he  have 
a  right  to  impose  his  opinion  upon  us  ? 
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There's  the  question  of  politics.  Most 
men  are  apt  to  take  over  their  father's 
opinion  on  such  a  subject.  Is  that  wise? 
When  is  a  man  justified  in  breaking-  away 
from  his  father's  political  position?  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  young  man  is 
considered  radical  by  the  older  generation. 
Yet  that  older  generation,  it  may  be,  has 
not  done  any  too  well  in  solving  certain 
of  its  problems.  It  has  bequeathed  to  us  a 
world  of  strife,  war,  struggle,  suffering, 
wounds,  hatreds.  Are  we  for  that  reason 
justified  in  breaking  away  from  all  the 
political,  economic  and  social  convictions 
of  the  past,  and  launching  out  on  an  en- 
tirely new  line  of  life  and  action?  Are 
we  entitled  to  try  new  theories  of  govern- 
ment and  morals? 

At  this  point  another  question  of  great 
seriousness  arises :  When  is  a  young  man 
prepared  to  break  with  the  past? 

Are  we  ready  to  break  with  the  past 
just  because  its  faults  and  failures  have 
irritated  us,  and  because  we  seem  to  suffer 
from  those  faults  and  failures? 

Are  we  ready  to  break  with  the  past 
just  because  we  seem  to  have  an  aroused 
conscience  upon  the  subject  of  the  evils 
and  wrongs  which  we  have  reason  to  think 
the  past  has  bequeathed  to  us  ? 


Are  we  sure  that  our  resentment  is  well 
justified?  Do  we  know  all  the  factors  in 
the  case?  Have  we  consulted  the  history 
of  the  problem  to  discover,  if  possible, 
what  solutions  have  worked  in  the  past? 

Take  the  labor  problem,  for  instance. 
Most  of  us  grow  very  resentful  of  injustices 
practiced  on  defenseless  men.  But  how 
many  of  us  have  had  managerial  experience 
which  will  enable  us  to  judge  the  serious- 
ness and  the  merits  of  the  case  of  the  em- 
ployer? Do  we  have  any  right  to  start  a 
crusade  in  behalf  of  the  righting  of  wrongs 
until  we  do  know  the  problems  faced  by 
both  parties  to  the  dispute? 

Is  it  not  a  usual  fault  among  reformers 
that  they  start  in  to  make  things  right 
before  they  really  know  what  makes  things 
wrong?  Is  not  training  in  social  judgment 
one  of  the  most  important  requisites  for  a 
leader  of  men? 

Is  it  safe  to  trust  a  reformer  just  because 
he  is  honest  and  sincere?  Is  it  not  a  wise 
thing  to  investigate  his  thinking  and  decide, 
if  possible,  whether  or  not  it  is  sound? 

Is  there  not  great  danger  that  We  shall 
agree  with  a  man  just  because  he  is  ready 
to  take  our  side  in  the  argument,  rather 
than  subjecting  his  thinking  to  careful 
and  painstaking  analysis? 


/rt'EDICAL  science  and  religion  combined  to  aid  us  at  least  a  little  way  along 
the  road  to  recovery  while  we  were  in  this  tiny  hospital  in  China.  .  .  . 

Some  of  us  were  churchgoers,  but  not  very  enthusiastic  ones.  In  our  circum- 
stances, however,  we  had  real  comfort  out  of  religion;  not  surprising  when  you 
realize  how  miraculously  we  had  escaped  death  and  the  Japs. 

We  got  so  that  every  Sunday  we  held  a  meeting  in  the  big  room — we  officers, 
and  the  corporal — and  read  from  the  Bible.  On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  I  was 
feeling  utterly  miserable  when  the  meeting  started.  After  a  few  passages  had 
been  read  from  Psalms  I  actually  felt  that  I  would  be  able  to  get  up  from  my 
bed  and  walk.    It  was,  for  a  time,  the' best  medicine  I  could  have  taken. 


-Lieut.  Charles  L.  McClure  in    I  Bombed  Tokio? 


"Joyuc  ^alkl 


{Material  If&i  ^tieuddi&n  QixuipS) 


FOR  'THE   FOURTH   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 

Subject  for  group  discussion: 

OPINIONS  VERSUS  KNOWLEDGE 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

What  authority  do  the  words  of  Jesus  have  for  the  modern  man? 
(Mark  1:16-22) 

Was  Jesus  any  the  less  an  authority  because  lie  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  mob?    (Mark  15  :29-34) 

How  much  responsibility  does  the  hearer  have  who  listens  to  a 
great  explanation  of  a  great  truth?     (Luke  8:18) 

Is  a  man  responsible  for  the  darkness  of  his  own  soul  which  pre- 
vents him  from  comprehending  the  truth?     (John  1  :l-5) 


•  Resource  Material 

Many  dangerous  fallacies  are  embedded 
in  popular  proverbs.  It  will,  be  well  for  a 
young  man  to  remember  that  nothing  is 
true  just  because  it  has  been  repeated 
many  times. 

Among  one  of  the  dubious  jewels  of 
popular  sayings  is  this  one :  "It  makes  no 
difference  what  a  man  believes,  so  long  as 
he  is  honest  in  his  belief."  Generally 
speaking,  the  comment  is  applied  to  reli- 
gion, but  its  truthfulness  there  can  be 
tested  by  measuring  it  alongside  some  other 
areas  of  interest.' 

For  instance,  does  any  man's  opinion 
about  the  multiplication  tables  make  any 
difference  in  their  accuracy?  Does  any 
man's  opinion  of  the  chemist's  laboratory 
make  any  difference  in  the  ways  the  atoms 
react?  Does  any  man's  opinion  make  any 
difference  in  the  science  of  currency?  If 
these  things  be  exact,  is  it  unreasonable 
to  think  that  there  may  be  some  religious 
facts  and  truths  which  are  also  exact? 

Take  the  question:  "Does  it  make  any 
difference  what  a  man  thinks  about  himself, 
so   Ions-   as   he    is   honest   in   his    belief?" 


What  about  the  person  with  the  persecution 
complex?  Is  there  any  question  about  the 
honesty  of  such  persons'  opinions?  They 
believe  they  are  being  followed,  that  they 
are  being  discriminated  against,  ridden  by 
their  fellows,  or  "pushed  around"  by  those 
who  don't  like  them.  Of  course,  the 
chances  are  they  are  mistaken  and  their 
fears  are  groundless.  But  those  fears  may 
be  just  as  honest  as  they  are  foolish.  Hon- 
esty and  sincerity  in  the  case  of  such  a  one 
cannot  be  questioned,  but  neither  can  his 
accuracy  of  judgment  be  trusted.  Are  we 
to  excuse  their  aberrations,  then,  on  the 
basis  of  the  principle  that  it  makes'  no  dif- 
ference what  they  believe  so  long  as  they 
are  honest  in  that  belief? 

Sincere   Believers   in   Quackery 

Or  there  are  those  who  promote  various 
tax  schemes  with  which  they  propose  to 
cure  all  the  economic  ills  of  the  nation. 
Some  are  mere  charlatans,  of  course,  but 
many  others  are  just  ignorant.  But  does 
their  honesty  of  belief  in  their  schemes 
validate    those    schemes    and    make    them 
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workable?  Just  because  they  are  sincere, 
are  such  people  safe  guides  for  the  nation 
in  the  hour  of  crisis? 

And,  of  course,  there  is  the  field  of  med- 
icine. When  all  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  quacks,  there  still  remains  a  large 
company  of  ignorant  people — men  and 
women — who  practice  the  healing  art  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  Some  of  them 
are  persons  of  unquestioned  sincerity, 
though  also  of  unquestioned  inadequacy. 
Do  their  sincerity  and  honesty  excuse  the 
mistakes  they  make?  Does  the  fact  that  a 
doctor  did  his  best  atone  for  the  fact  that 
that  he  was  criminally  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  he  was  attempting 
to  treat? 

And  there  was  that  army  officer  in  com- 
mand of  troops  in  a  terrain  of  which  he 
was  ignorant.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  train- 
ing, of  unquestioned  ability  as  a  leader, 
and  of  undoubted  bravery.  In  fact,  he 
deserved  every  tribute  paid  him,  but  in  this 
particular  situation  he  was  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage because  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
conditions  under  which  his  men.  were  fight- 
ing. Did  all  his  fine  qualities  atone  for 
his  lack  in  the  one  essential  matter? 

"As  a  Man  Thinketh  .  .  ." 

In  nothing  is  the  science  of  psychology 
more  positive  than  its  declaration  that  the 
way  a  man  thinks  determines  the  way  he 
acts  and  lives.  The  Bible  says,  "As  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  Is  it 
reasonable  then  to  assume  that  thinking  is 
of  no  great  importance  in  such  an  intimate 
thing  as  religion?  If  it  is  important  that 
we  think  accurately  in  science,  art,  litera- 
ture or  philosophy,  is  it  any  less  important 
that  we  think  accurately  in  the  field  of 
religion  ? 

Take  one  simple  illustration.  The  Bible 
says  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  Certain  materialists  are  saying  that 
he  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  assemblage 
of  glands.     Now  which  of  these  two  ideas 


is  apt  to  produce  the  finer  man?  If  we 
think  we  are  no  better  than  the  beasts,  are 
we  not  liable  to  be  content  to  live  as  beasts  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  think  we  are 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  are  we  not  more 
apt  to  attempt  to  live  in  a  godly  fashion? 

And  there's  our  thinking  about  God.  If 
we  think  he  is  a  judge,  or  a  policeman, 
just  waiting  to  catch  us  in  some  misde- 
meanor, are  we  not  apt  to  think  of  him  as 
we  think  of  the  policeman  on  the  corner — 
as  one  to  be  outwitted,  but  never  as  one  to 
be  loved?  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
think  of  Him  as  Jesus  taught  us  to  think, 
as  a  heavenly  Father,  are  we  not  apt  to 
give  Him'  a  quality  of  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion that  will  transform  all  of  life? 

What  Is  Your  Church  to  You? 

And  there's  our  thinking  about  our 
church.  If  we  think  of  it  as  a  club  of  some 
sort,  out  of  which  we  are  to  get  some  cer- 
tain benefits,  how  much  will  it  actually 
mean  to  us,  and  what  will  we  mean  to  it? 
But  if  we  think  of  it  as  a  place  to  go  for 
inspiration,  comfort,  or  even  entertainment, 
will  that  not  make  a  very  great  deal  of 
difference  in  what  we  get  out  of  its  serv- 
ices ?  And  if,  on  an  even,  higher  level,  we 
think  of  our  church  as  a  brotherhood  of 
believers  banded  together  to  bring  the 
Kingdom  of  God  into  this  world,  will  not 
our  attitude  toward  the  church,  toward  its 
services  and  toward  its  ministers,  be  al- 
together different?  And  is  not  our  own 
attitude  the  great  determining  factor  in  our 
church  membership? 

And  there's  our  thinking  about  our  Bible. 
If  we  look  upon  it  as  a  Book  of  divinely 
imparted  wisdom,  we  will  trust  its  rules 
and  precepts  to  guide  us  in  every  circum- 
stance of  life.  Is  it  a  Book  of  Life  wherein 
God  speaks  to  troubled  men  in  the  hour  of 
their  extremity  ?  Do  we  have  a  right  to  go 
to  it  in  the  hours  of  our  confusion  with  a 
confidence  that  we  will  find  in  it  the  wis- 
dom of  God?     Do  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
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pect  it  to  work  miracles  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  character?  Do  we  have  a  right  to 
believe  that  an  ignorant  man,  who  knows 
nothing  of*  its  history,  background  or  liter- 
ary form,  can  get  as  much  help  out  of  it  as 
one  who  knows  the  rules  of  interpretation? 

The  Question  of  Liquor 

And  then  there's  our  thinking  about 
morals.  Do  our  opinions  make  anything 
right  or  wrong?  There's  the  matter  of 
liquor,  for  instance.  Does  our  opinion  of 
liquor  change  the  chemical  character  of  the 
stuff?  Does  our  opinion  of  prohibition,  or 
of  some  advocate  of  prohibition,  make  any 
difference  in  the  effect  of  the  drug  upon 
the  human  system?  Is  any  man's  personal 
opinion  about  drinking  the  determining 
factor  in  the  matter?  Can  a  man's  opinion 
about  liquor  change  the  medical  findings, 
the  social  results  or  the  economic  condi- 
tions ? 

Or,  to  be  even  more  intimate,  there's 
the  matter  of  sex.  Does  the  moral  indif- 
ference of  the  man  who  indulges  illicit 
desire  alter  the  fact  that  some  woman  has 
to  be  debauched  in  order  to  satisf)r  his 
lust?  And  is  any  man  ready  to  offer  his 
sister  to  other  men  in  exchange  for  their 
sisters? 

Does  the  fact  that  the  woman  is  a  willing 
prostitute  make  an}r  difference  in  the  de- 
gree of  immorality  of  which  a  man  is 
guilty  when  he  sins? 

Does  the  fact  that  the  fellow  who  loses 
his  money  in  a  gambling  game  make  the 
money  any  more  respectable?  Does  the 
fact  that  the  native  is  trying  to  cheat  the 


soldier  justify  the  soldier  in  trying  to  cheat 
the  native? 

And  there's  our  thinking  about  other 
phases  of  the  conduct  of  our  lives.  Does 
it  make  an}r  difference  what  we  believe 
about  duty?  About  patriotism?  About 
justice?    About  honesty? 

Does  any  man  live  entirely  free?  Can 
any  man  say  he  is  under  no  obligations  to 
anyone?  Can  any  man  say  truthfully  that 
he  owes  no  man  anything? 

What  about  the  contribution  that  the 
State  has  made  to  our  education,  our  train- 
ing, our  privileges?  What  about  the  way 
the  Government  protects  our  rights,  even 
when  we  exercise  those  rights  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  other  people? 

Christianity's  Contribution 

What  about  the  contribution  the  Church 
has  made  to  our  lives,  in  providing  us 
with  Christian  parents,  Christian  homes 
and  Christian  privileges?  Does  it  make 
an}'-  difference  what  we  believe  about  these 
matters  ? 

Can  any  man  be  his  best  and  noblest  and 
yet  live  indifferently  to  the  opinions,  the 
rights,  the  welfare  and  the  good  will  of 
other  persons?  Do  we  have  a  right  to  an 
opinion  that  inflicts  injury  upon  others  who 
are  as  honest  and  as  sincere  as  we? 

In  what  area  of  life  do  we  have  an  ab- 
solute right  to  our  own  opinion,  no  matter 
how  honest  it  may  be? 

How  far  do  we  have  the  right  to  exer- 
cise our  opinions,  when  to  do  so  lays  a 
burden  upon  our  fellows,  our  community, 
our  nation,  our  generation? 
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DOWN 

1.  "Wise  men  ...  up  knowledge"   (Prov- 
erbs 10:14). 

3.  Hogshead. 

4.  Eye    (Scot.). 

5.  "There  is  neither  bond  nor  .  .  ."  (Gala- 

tians  3:28 — pi.). 

6.  Greek  letter. 

7.  "Not  .  .  .  fools,  but  .  .  .  wise"   (Ephe- 

sians  5:15). 

8.  "Better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  .  .  ." 

(Proverbs  16:16). 


9.  "The  wise  took  ...  in  their  vessels" 

{Matthew  25:4). 
11.  Father  of  Balaam  the  prophet   (Num- 
bers 22:5). 

13.  "With  fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  .  .  ." 

(Daniel  9:3). 

14.  Thick  black  liquid. 
17.  State  of  insensibility. 

19.  Merriment. 

20.  "Brass,  and  .   .   .,  and  iron"    (Ezekiel 

22:18— -pi.). 

21.  "Wisdom    giveth    .    .    ."     (Ecclesiastcs 

7:12). 
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23. 
25. 
26. 

28. 

29. 
31. 
33. 

35. 
37. 

|   38. 

41. 
44. 

45. 
46. 

48. 

51. 
53. 

54. 
55. 


"Wisdom  hath  .  .  .  her  house"  {Prov- 
erbs 9:1). 

"Shall  be  .  .  .  according  to  his  wisdom" 
(Proverbs  12:8). 

"The  law  of  the  wise  is  a  ...  of  life" 
(Proverbs  13:14). 

Head  of  a  family  of  Gad  (/  Chronicles 
5:15). 

Hurrah. 

National   Recovery   Administration. 

"Incline  .  .  .  ear  unto  wisdom"  (Prov- 
erbs 2:2). 

Kind  of  cloth. 
Give  out. 

"Were  there  not  .  .  .  cleansed"  (Luke 
17:17). 

West  Indies. 

".    .    .    wisdom,    ...    understanding" 

(Proverbs  4:5), 
North  River. 
A  small  weight. 

"Thou  shalt  make  me  .  .  .  know  wis- 
dom"   (Psalms  51:6). 

Established  Church. 

".  .  .  wisdom  nor  understanding  nor 
counsel  against  the  Lord"  (Proverbs 
21:30). 

Paid. 

Combining  form  indicating  relation  to 
an  early  period  of  time. 


ACROSS 

2.  "But    with    .    ..   .    lowly    is    wisdom" 
(Proverbs  11:2). 

5.  "Of  knowledge  and  of  the  ...  of  the 
Lord"   (Isaiah  11:2). 

8.  "And  ...  in  the  way  of  understanding" 
(Proverbs  9:6). 

10.  Month  in  the  Hebrew  calendar. 

12.  "Apply  our  .  .  .unto  wisdom"  (Psalms 
90:12). 

14.  King  of  Hamath  in  the  days  of  David 

(//  Samuel  8:9). 

15.  "Be  .  .  .  not  unwise,  but  understanding" 

(Ephesians  5:17). 

16.  "As  the  waters  cover  the  .  .  '."  (Isaiah 

11:9). 


17.  "And  .  .  .  understanding  thy  kinswom- 

an"  (Proverbs  7:4). 

18.  "Wisdom  is  justified  .  .  .  her  children" 

(Matthew  11:19). 

20.  "Wisdom  strengtheneth  .  .  .  wise"  (Ec- 

clesiastes  7:19). 

21.  "The  .  .  .  giveth  wisdom"    (Proverbs 

2:6). 

22.  "Price  of  wisdom  is  above  .  .  ."   (Job 

28:18). 

24.  I  am  (cont.). 

27.  Women  devoted  to  a  religious  life  in  a 

convent. 

28.  "Promises  having  seen  them  .  .  .  off" 

(Hebreivs  11:13). 
30.  "Believeth  .  .  .  me  should  not  abide  in 

darkness"  (John  12:46). 
32.  "He    that    winneth    souls    .    .    .    wise" 

(Proverbs  11:30). 

33  "Wisdom  is  .  .  .  principal  thing"  (Prov- 
erbs 4:7). 

34.  "Mine  .  .  .  also  shall  strengthen  him" 
(Psalms  89:21). 

36.  Mountains  in  Europe. 

37.  Son  of  Benjamin  (Genesis  46:21). 

38.  "And  what  wisdom  is  in  .  .  ."   (Jere- 

miah 8:9). 

39.  Western  continent. 

40.  Third  note  in  scale. 

41.  "But  .  .  .  speak  the  wisdom  of  God" 

(/  Corinthians  2:7). 

42.  Word   before   verse    129   of   the    119th 

Psalm. 

43.  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  .  .  .  of 

knowledge"   (Proverbs  1:7). 

47.  "She  crieth  .  .  .  the  gates"   (Proverbs 

8:3). 

49.  Hinder. 

50.  "Upon  the  wine  when  it  is  .  . ."  (Prov- 

erbs 23:31). 

52.  Anion. 

54.  "Man  of  understanding  holdeth  his  .  . ." 
(Proverbs  11:12). 

56.  "O  the  depth  ...  the  riches  both  of 

the  wisdom"  (Romans  11:33). 

57.  "He  that  getteth  .  .  .  loveth  his  own 

soul"    (Proverbs  19:8). 


(Our  text  is  2,  5,  18,  20,  21,  32,  33,  43,  56  and  57  combined) 


A  Soldier  Speaks  Out 
on  War  and  Peace 

We  find  ourselves  in  an- 
other war — fighting  not 
only  to  defend  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions, 
and  not  only  to  protect  our 
way  of  living  and  our 
ideals  but  to  destroy  and 
do  away  with  everything 
that  shows  greed  and  self- 
ishness among  world  pow- 
ers. 

It  wasn't  easy  to  leave  a 
home  and  family  and  every- 
thing that  I  held  so  dear 
to  me.  It  wasn't  easy  to 
change  from  a  happy  human  being  to  a 
man  destined  to  fight  and  kill,  but  I've  come 
to  realize  that  had  we  not  become  a  fight- 
ing nation,  a  world  of  sin  and  indecency 
would  have  come  about.  Feeling  this  in- 
side of  me  makes  me  appreciate  what  we 
have  here,  and  makes  me  good  and  mad  at 
what  is  going  on  over  there,  and  makes  me 
determined  to  do  my  part  to  stop  it. 

One  freedom  that  we  have  and  hold  very 
sacred  is  the  freedom  of  religion.  It's  a 
great  satisfaction  to  see  men  in  the  Army 
going  to  their  own  chuches  and  to  chapel 
and  participating  in  the  services  so  rev- 
erently. I've  assisted  in  the  services,  in 
the  choirs,  and  also  in  various  musical 
trios ;  because  of  this  I  could  see  the  sol- 
diers coming  in  church  and  praying.  I'm 
sure  they  know  what  they're  fighting  for. 

I  wish  the  people  at  home  could  see  what 
the   chaplains   are   doing   for  the  men.     I 
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wonder  if  Germany  has 
chaplains  helping  and  treat- 
ing their  men  like  decent 
human  beings;  I  wonder  if 
Germany  permits  her  sol- 
diers to  worship  God  as 
they  wish.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  work  that 
our  chaplains  are  doing  in 
this  war  will  show  when 
the  fighting  is  over.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  certain : 
there  will  be  more  follow- 
ers of  God  than  there  were 
before  the  war. 

I  can  picture  a  world  of 
peace  and  of  freedom  simi- 
lar to  that  we  are  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  in  our  United  States, 
and  some  day  when  this  war  is  over  and 
we  have  won,  all  peoples  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  live  as  they  wish.  I  can  picture 
children  being  taught  how  to  better  them- 
selves by  good  honest  work  instead  of 
learning  how  to  kill  and  how  to  keep  from 
being  killed. 

Abundant  opportunities  for  earning  a 
livelihood  will  be  greater  than  ever.  We 
will  be  going  back  to  the  family  and  to 
everything  good ;  there  will  be  no  more 
suffering  for  those  poor  unfortunate  peo- 
ple overseas. 

With  this  picture  before  me,  I  feel  that 
our  fighting  is  for  everyone  who  loves  a 
clean,  honest  way  of  living.  We  are  ready 
to  fight  and  even  die  so  all  these  things 
may  come  true. 

— Sgt.   Bart  Venettozzi, 
Camp  Gordon  Johnston,  Fla. 
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More  Fan  Mail  for  Author 

of  "The  Girls  You  Left  Behink" 

Dear  Miss  Nicholls  : 

I  recently  read  your  article  in  the  May 
issue  of  The  Link  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  didn't  really  realize  the  responsi- 
bility that  has  been  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  young  women  of  America.-  Nor  did 
I  realize  how  wide  awake  you  girls  are  to 
the  very  definite  need,  the  Christian  need, 
of  this  country  in  these  changed  times. 

In  my  two  years  of  service  (previous  to 
my  recen  appointment  as  an  aviation  cadet) 
as  a  private  in  the  Air  Corps,  I  found  it 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  service  men 
that  many  Protestant  churches  were  not 
practicing  what  they  preached.  Today 
there  are  many  things  being  done  to  awaken 
our  church  people  to  this  problem.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  thank  God  for  those  of  you 
girls  who  are  doing  so  much  to  bring 
about  this  awakening. 

It  does  my  heart  good  to  know  of  such 
an  active  interest  being  taken  in  the  spir- 
itual welfare  of  American  young  men  and 
women.  I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  my 
friends  here  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  when 
I  say  you  have  answered  those  many  little 
questions  of  what's  being  done  at  home  to 
keep  civilians  mindful  of  the  seriousness 
of  our  country's  spiritual  state. 

— Cadet  Ralph  T.  Johnson, 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Nicholls  : 

Your  article  entitled  "The  Girls  You 
Left  Behind"  was  exceptionally  well  writ- 
ten. 

We  fellows  in  the  service  are  naturally 
concerned  as  to  the  progress  being  made 
by  our  young  women  in  remedying  the  un- 
usual conditions  existing  at  home  due  to 
the  war.  Your  article  gave  a  full  and  accu- 
rate report,  and  has  cleared  up  many 
doubts  in  our  minds. 

The  present  emergency  may  be  termed 
a  proving-ground  for  young  people,  men 
and  women  alike,  whose  abilities  and  un- 
derstanding are  so  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  permanent 
peace.     The  girls   we  left  behind  are   ac- 


cepting their  full  responsibility  in  this  test. 
If  the  girls  of  today  play  a  like  part  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  world,  we  need 
never  fear  an  aggressive  war  again. 

— W.    L.    Prostowich, 
Angel  Island,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Nicholls  : 

A  few  days  ago,  I  came  across  a  copy 
of  The  Link,  the  first  I've  seen  in  my 
seven  months  in  the  service  and  I've  read 
many  religious  publications,  tracts,  etc.,  in 
that  time. 

On  glancing  through  it  (Vol.  I,  No.  4), 
I  decided  to  read  it  from  cover  to  cover 
and  the  first  article  was  yours.  While 
reading,  it  passed  through  the  back  of  my 
mind  that  I'd  like  to  write  you  and  was 
glad  to  see  the  R.S.V.P.  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page. 

The  girl  I  left  behind  me  works  in  a 
bank  in  Philadelphia,  where  The  Link 
is  published.  Hers  is  not  a  defense  nor 
a  man's  job,  but  one  that  must  be  carried 
on  until  that  day  when  the  people's  peace, 
of  which  you  spoke,  comes.  There  are 
many  jobs  that  many  other  girls  have  like 
hers,  and  there  are  many  girls  like  her 
who  devote  their  "spare"  time  to  helping 
the  Church  keep  up  morale  on  the  home 
front.  I  may  add  that  her  activities  include 
working  with  the  children's  choir  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church,  our  church  back 
home  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  singing  at  the 
various  other  churches. 

Your  "letter"  was  great  because  it  was 
written  frankly.  It  makes  each  of  us  ap- 
preciate what  the  other  is  working  and 
fighting  for. 

I  too  can  say  we're  with  you — in  prayers, 
in  hope,  in  dreams,  in  faith  and  in  the  un- 
breakable bonds  of  Christian  fellowship. 
— Cpl.   Albert  Aceto, 
Van  Nuys,  Calif. 

Dear  Miss  Nicholls: 

Have  just  finished  reading  "The  Girls 
You  Left  Behind,"  and  I  want  to  say  it 
was  very  interesting.  If  only  all  the  girls 
were  like  that! 

I    see   so   many  girls    smoking,   drinking 
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and  swearing  that  when  I  read  something- 
like this  it  really  helps  a  fellow. 

I  do  thank  God  for  girls  like  you,  and 
may  He  bless  you  all  as  you  carry  on  the 
work  there  at  home.  Keep  up  the  good, 
work! 

— (Signed)    A    Soldier, 
Camp  Hood,  Texas. 

A  Soldier's  Tribute 

to  "The  Folks  Back  Home" 

When  we  were  sworn  into  the  service 
and  took  the  oath,  we  were  offering  our- 
selves as  a  human  sacrifice  for  the  ideals 
of  true  Americanism  as  set  forth  by  our 
forefathers.  But  we  came  with  the  full 
realization  that  the  folks  back  home  were 
100  per  cent  behind  us. 

They  too  are  making  sacrifices,  perhaps 
quite  as  great  as  ours.  They  are  also 
fighting  for  the  same  priceless  heritage, 
fighting  the  war  not  with  guns  and  planes 
but  with  long  hours  of  toil  and  labor  to 
supply  the  articles  vital  to  us  in  the  service, 
fighting  with  the  high  courage  and  faith  of 
those  who,  despite  fear  and  uncertainty 
and  anxiety,  can  pray,  "Thy  will  be  done." 

They,  as  well  as  we,  have  learned  that, 
whatsoever  state  they  are  in,  "therewith  to 
be  content."  Contentment  is  truly  a  quality 
of  the  soul.  Whoever  has  found  its  secret 
can  face  life  with  a  song. 

So  to  our  loved  ones  back  home  we  offer 
our  prayers,  just  as  we  know  their  prayers 
are  being  offered  for  us.  Thus,  joining  our 
hearts  in  faith  and  prayer,  we  go  proudly 
forth,  fortified  with  His  promises  never  to 
leave  us  nor  forsake  us,  and  knowing  that 
"the  eternal  God  is  our  refuge  and  under- 
neath are  the  everlasting  arms." 

Folks  back  home,  we're  proud  of  you, 
honored  to  be  able  to  represent  you,  and 
we  offer  our  sincere  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  your  love,  kindness,  generosity 
and,  most  of  all,  for  your  faith  in  us.  For 
if  it  were  not  for  you  and  for  your  prayers, 
our  battle  would  be  hopeless. 

— Pfc.  Albert  Steitz,  Jr. 
Camp  Beale,  Calif. 


Kind  Words  About  THE  LINK 

I  just  happened  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  The 
Link  the  other  day.  And  as  I  was  glancing 
through  it,  I  became  more  interested  as  I  read 
different  parts.  As  I  read,  it  seemed  as'  if  parts 
of  it  were  addressed  to  me  personally. 

I  hadn't  realized  until  then  just  how  much  I 
had  neglected  my  religion.  And  before  I  had 
finished  reading  .  the  little  magazine,  I  said  to 
myself  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  better  Christian 
from   now  •  on. 

I  think  The  Link  is  tops,  and  the  boys  whom 
I  have  shown  it  to  think  the  same. 

— Sgt.   Albert   J.   Ross, 
Corpus     Christi,     Texas. 

Your  March  edition  of  The  Link  was  brought 
to  my  attention  while  at  Camp  Beale  Station 
Hospital. 

It  was  an  inspiration  to  me,  and  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  excellent  publication.  I  only  hope 
that  this  magazine  falls  into  the  hands  of  thou- 
sands of  service  men,  as  I'm  confident  it  will  be 
a   real  blessing  to  them. 

—Corporal    Clarence    Wigh, 
Camp  Beale,   Calif. 

I  find  The  Link  an  extremely  interesting  and 
helpful  publication.  The  variety  of  the  articles 
and  resource  materials  is  such  that  reader  interest 
is  greatly  stimulated.  With  The  Link  to  assist 
me,  I  am  very  hopeful  of  establishing  an  active 
unit  of  the  S.  M.  C.  L.  in  my  organization. 
In  addition  to  this,  however,  I  shall  find  The 
Link  of  inestimable  value  as  reading  material 
for  individual  patients  in  the  hospital.  Congratu- 
lations on  the  fine  work  you  are  doing  to  aid 
the  Christian  cause  among  service  men! 

— Chaplain    Edwin    I.    Stevens, 
Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Md. 

I  have  passed  out  a  few  copies  of  The  Link 
to  men  in  our  congregation  and  have  suggested 
to  my  assistant  that  he  organize  a  League.  That 
phase  of  the  work  has  not  progressed  very 
satisfactorily  as  yet.  The  men,  however,  are 
asking  for  the  little  magazine — -and  when  they  ask 
for  it,  it  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  filling  a 
real  need. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  they  have  the  copies, 
and  will  gladly  pay  for  them. 

— Chaplain    J.    Burt   Webster, 
New  York,  N.   Y. 

Thank  you  for  the  400  copies  of  The  Link. 
These  were  distributed  after  chapel  services,  in 
Company  Day  Rooms,  to  patients  in  the  hospital, 
to  inmates  of  the  guardhouse.  So  far,  it  is  the 
only  literature  distributed  in  the  guardhouse. 

— Chaplain    William    A.    Ruppar, 
Camp  Howse,  Texas 

A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Link 
finally  reached  me  overseas.  I  am  more  than 
delighted  with  this  remarkable  magazine,  its  clever 
arrangement,  co-operative  program,  and  strongly 
Christian  emphasis.  The  sponsoring  agencies 
are   to   be  congratulated   upon   this   very   valuable 
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contribution    to    the    ministry    of    the    Chaplains' 
Corps  at  home  and  overseas. 

— Chaplain    James    E.    Kirkpatrick, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  very  fine  piece  of  literature  has  made  a 
very  deep  impression  on  the  men  who  have  read 
it.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  organize 
a  Service  Men's  Christian  League  to  date.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  particular  set-up  of  the 
camp  to  which  I  am  now  attached. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  fine  mes- 
sage that  The  Link  carries  each  month.  I  will 
endeavor  to  see  that  it  is  put  into  as  many  hands 
as  possible. 

— Chaplain    Charles    H.    Dever, 
Fort   Monmouth,   N.   J. 

The  S.  M.  C.  L.  is  the  answer  to  the  Prot- 
estant chaplains  prayer.  We  are  all  delighted 
with  the  program,  and  we  are  also  highly  pleased 
with  The  Link. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  Division  chaplains,  I 
suggested  that  we  make  the  S.  M.  C.  L.  one  of 
our  objectives.  Our  six  Protestant  chaplains  are 
1  now  at  work  forming  units.  As  rapidly  as  we 
]  can,  we  will  send  in  the  names  of  the  officers 
so  that  literature  may  be  sent  them.  As  Division 
Chaplain,  I  am  going  to  personally  direct  the 
program   in   this   Division. 

— Chaplain  Frank  L.  Titus, 

APO    27,   San  Francisco,   Calif. 

Today  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  men  here 
on  the  post  every  copy  of  the  700  Link  maga- 
zines you  shipped  to  me.  Already  I  have  had 
many,  many  fine  responses  from  those  who  re- 
ceived them. 
I  The  Link  finally  reached  me,  and  I  am  happy 
1  to  report  that  I  have  been  inspired  equally  as 
much  as  the  men   I  am  serving. 

We  have  set  up  in  each  of  our  Day  Rooms  a 
special  place  for  The  Link  so  that  not  only  the 
men  may  read,  but  their  wives  and  friends  also. 
Thanks  to  God  for  your  untiring  effort  in  render- 
ing us  this  service.  May  God  bless  you  all  ever. 
— Chaplain  John  R.  Wesley, 
Burbank,  Calif. 

The  Link  is  written  in  a  style  and  with  mate- 
rial that  has  an  appeal  to  men,  and  they  enjoy 
reading  it. 

— Chaplain   William   H.   Saas, 

Seattle,   Wash. 

I  appreciate  the  contents  of  this  little  journal 
very  much,  and  also  wish  to  thank  you  for  what 
your  committee  is  attempting  to  do  to  help  the 
work  of  the  chaplain.  Your  plan  and  your  work 
was  emphasized  to  many  of  us  just  lately  by  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Poling  in  his  recent  visit  to  this  area. 
— Chaplain  "Vernon  T.  Suddeth, 
APO  No.  700,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Last  week  I  visited  a  boy  in  one  of  the  station 
hospitals  and  had  him  tell  me  something  which 
I  thought  would  both  be  helpful  and  interesting 
to  you.  Two  weeks  ago  he  had  to  go  through 
a  serious  operation  and  was  frightened  by  the 
prospect  that  he  might  not  come  through  it.  By 
chance  the  chaplain  had  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of  The  Link  (April  issue).  He  read  the 
article  by  Channing  Pollock  on  page  6  the  day 
before  the  operation,  and  his  fears  were  dispelled. 
He  said:  "That  article  made  me  see  myself  as  I 
was  and  helped  me  become  what  I  ought  to  be." 
— Rev.  A.  C.  Ronander, 
Chicago,    III. 

My  copy  of  The  Link  just  arrived.  May  I 
join  the  group  expressing  thanks  for  the  con- 
structive and  inspirational  service  being  rendered 
the  men  of  the  service  through  this  means.  The 
men  of  the  Naval  Construction  Battalion  I  have 
the  honor  of  serving  will  welcome  the  magazine 
monthly  and  make  the  best  possible  use  of  its 
material. 

— Chaplain    Charles    S.    Van    Winkle, 
San  Francisco,    Calif. 

Received  a  copy  today  of  The  Link.  I  must 
say  I  am  favorably  impressed  with  its  contents. 
I  think  it  will  have  a  deep  and  lasting  effect 
upon  its  readers.  My  work  is  in  an  American 
hospital  in  England,  and  good  literature  is  at  a 
premium.  So  we  are  doubly  grateful  for  this 
worthy    magazine. 

- — Chaplain    Augustus    T.    Noland, 
APO   508,  New   York,  N.    Y. 

Today  with  the  circular  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Chaplains'  Office,  arrived  a  letter  from  you 
together  with  a  copy  of  The  Link.  I  received 
it  late  yesterday  afternoon,  and  carried  it  to  my 
room  last  night  to  review  it.  And  after  three 
hours  of  study,  I  want  to  extend  you  my  sincere 
thanks  and  gratitude  for  such  a  booklet.  There 
has  been  a  need  among  the  men  in  the  service 
for  such  a  magazine  and  I  believe  that  this  fits 
every  need. 

— Chaplain    John    Rhodes, 

APO  520,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

I  believe  this  new  periodical  is  the  finest  thing 
I  have  seen  prepared  solely  and  specifically  for 
service  men. 

— Chaplain    H.    E.    Millard, 
Camp   McCoy,    Wis. 

The    Link    is    a    wonderful    little    publication, 
and  was  appreciated  by  many  of  us  who  were   ill 
and    in    need    of    spiritual    strength    here    at    the 
station    Hospital. 

I  liked  especially  "Hate  Is  Moral  Poison,"  by 
Walter  Russell  Bowie,  also  "Notes  to  Service 
Men"  by  Mayo   Cornell. 

It's  articles  like  these  that  make  us  understand 
why  we  must  fight  clean,  though  difficult  as  we 
may  find  it  in  these  times. 

— Auxiliary     O.     Chadwick, 
Camp  Campbell,  Ky. 
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The  Link  is  the  most  outstanding  piece  of 
Christian  literature  available  to  service  men.  It's 
composition  is  such  as  to  make  it  appeal  to 
the  vast  majority  of  men  in  the  service.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  do  more  to  create  a  new  interest 
in   Christian    living   than   can    even   be    visualized. 

With  one  year  of  service  behind  me,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  service  man  needs 
more  than  ever  to  keep  in  communion  with  God, 
to  think  in  terms  of  a  Christian  way  of  life  in 
spite  of  the  present  turmoil  of  war.  I  have 
found  that  several  worthy  aids  to  this  end  are 
attendance  at  weekly  chapel  services  supplemented 
by  daily  personal  devotions  and  the  reading  of 
worthwhile   literature    such    as    The    Link. 

Cadet    C.    R.    Janchern, 
Camp    Lee,    Va. 

The  100  copies  of  The  Link  I  received  for 
June  are  not  nearly  enough.  I  can  use  at  least 
100  copies  more,  and  300  beginning  with  July, 
if  I  may  get  them.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  finest 
religious  publication  for  service  men  and  I  want 
to  distribute  it  widely  on  this  post. 

Chaplain    Eugene    Skelton, 
Walla    Walla,    Wash. 

The  Link  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  popular 
religious  periodical  I  have  found   for  service  men. 
Chaplain    Aaron    H.    Simmons, 

Camp    Campbell,    Ky. 

This  little  magazine  is  proving  to  be  extremely 
popular  with  the  men  in  the  service.  It  fills  a 
great  need  for  our  Protestant  men.  The  very 
fact  that  I  cannot  keep  enough  copies  on  hand 
indicates   its  value. 

I  am  chaplain  of  an  Ordnance  Replacement 
Training  Regiment.  We  have  a  constant  turn- 
over of  personnel  every  four  weeks.  The  men 
coming  to  this  Training  Center  are  fresh  from 
civilian  life  and  The  Link  appears  to  be  filling 
a  gap  for  them.  Each  week  at  the  worship  service 
the  men  are  invited  to  take  copies  as  they  leave 
the  service.  They  respond  to  this  invitation,  and 
have  told  me  personally  how  much  they  enjoy  it. 
Chaplain  William  S.  Ackerman, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

This  is  the  best  magazine  for  service  men  I  have 
seen.  The  articles  are  timely,  pertinent  and  most 
inspiring.  I  desire  to  be  included  on  your  mailing 
list,  for  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  eagerly  read  by 
the  men  here  at   Gray  Field. 

Chaplain    Marlin    B.    Curry, 
Gray  Field,   Wash. 

Thank  you  for  the  shipment  of  The  Link.  All 
copies  have  been  placed  in  receptive  hands  and 
-many  commendatory  comments  evoked.  The  format 
and  content  are  most  satisfactory — more  like  a 
religious    "Yank"    than    a   mossbound   tract. 

Chaplain     Richard    R.     Potter, 
APO,    San    Francisco,     Calif. 


The  Link  is  a  superb  piece  of  literature  for 
a  superb  purpose,  that  of  linking  the  Protestant 
Christian  at  Home  with  the  Protestant  Christian 
in  Service.  My  men  are  enthusiastic  about  its 
fine   style   and    contents — and   so    am    I. 

From  a  tropical  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
come  our  congratulations  and  praises  for  your 
untiring  work  on  our  behalf.  You  are  holding 
up  our  spiritual  hands  and  we  hope  our  prayers 
and  encouragements  might  do  the  same  for  you. 
Chaplain  George  B.  King, 
APO,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

There  have  been  nothing  but  unusually  favor- 
able comments  from  the  men  concerning  The  Link, 
and  I  want  to  add  a  hearty  "ditto."  It  gets  the 
true  Gospel   message  over  in  a  man's  way! 

Chaplain    Stuart   A.    Snedeker, 

Camp    Swift,    Tex. 

Copies  of  The   Link  are  read  more  than  any- 
thing we   receive.      We  could  use  500  copies   each 
month.       The    material    gets     better    each    month. 
Chaplain    Raymond     C.    Shaw, 
San   Francisco,    Calif. 

I  was  glad  to  get  my  first  copy  of  The  Link 
today  in  chapel  service.  It  is  a  good  monthly 
and  interesting.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the 
baptism  picture  in  The  Link  on  Guadalcanal. 
I  am  a  Christian,  but  since  I  came  into  the  army 
!I  have  seen  a  few  mistakes  I  used  to  make.  I 
have  quit  everything  that  I  know  is  wrong  and 
am  sure  I  am  living  a  Christian  life. 

I  am  from  Greenwood,  Miss.,  and  have  been 
overseas  sixteen  months.  I  think  The  Link  is  at 
great  little  book,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to 
grow. 

Robert   O.   Dulin, 

APO  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Subject  for  the  first  week  of  the  month: 

ISRAEL  MARCHES  TOWARD  CANAAN 

(Numbers  10:11  to  12:16) 


SUNDAY    (Hebrews    10:35-39).      "Ye 

tave  need  of  patience"   (Hebrews   10:36). 

Patience  is  really  a  child  of  faith.  It  is 
not  easy,  when  things  are  at  their  worst, 
to  believe  that  the  turning-point  toward 
eventual  good  is  at  hand.  And  yet  how 
often  is  that  true  in  history. 

Victor  Hugo,  writing  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  said :  ''Another  series  of  facts 
was  preparing,  in  which  Napoleon  had  no 
place."  Napoleon  had  his  day.  He  had 
been  upon  the  horizon  of  the  world  for  a 
number  of  years.  But  another  series  of 
facts  was  in  the  process  of  building.  In 
them,  he  would  have  no  part  at  all. 
Tragedy  had  shadowed  the  world  because 
of  him.  But  a  new  order  was  to  date 
from  his  fall. 

Hitler  too  has  had  his  day.  His  has 
been  an  arrogant  tyranny.  But  "another 
series  of  facts"  are  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing. We  have  need  of  patience.  Let  us 
pray  and  work  that  the  new  order  of  things 
will  make  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  evil 
conditions  which  make  such  men  as  Hitler 
possible. 

MONDAY  (Hebrews  6:1-12).  "Let  tts 
go  on  unto  perfection'  (Hebrews  6:1). 

Israel's  journey  through  the  wilderness 
was  a  series  of  starts  and  stops.  Much  is 
said  of  their  murmuring.  History  teaches 
us  that  such  an  attitude  is  bound  to  occa- 
sion a  halt  in  progress.  In  every  group 
we  find  the  wish-boners,  the  jaw-boners, 
and  the  back-boners.  The  wish-boners  are 
always  languidly  hoping  that  somehow  or 
other    victory    will    be    achieved    without 


effort.  The  jaw -boners  think  it  can  be 
achieved  by  "batting  the  breeze."  The 
back-boners  know  that  victory  comes  only 
when  men  are  willing  to  get  under  heavy 
burdens  and  carry  them. 

Possibly  the  most  intolerable  person  is 
he  who  talks  much  and  does  little.  Osbert 
Sitwell  expresses  pretty  well  the  attitude 
of  a  great  host  of  people:  "I  am  most  fond 
of  talking  and  thinking;  that  is  to  say, 
talking  first  and  thinking  afterward."  If 
we  are  to  go  on  to  perfection,  our  words 
must  always  be  reinforced  by  our  actions. 

TUESDAY  (John  10:1-18).  "He  lead- 
eth  them  out"  (John  10:3). 

Many  persons  today  are  unable  to  fully 
discern  the  purpose  that  the  eternal  God  is 
working  out  through  these  dark  days. 
Winston  Churchill,  in  his  address  before 
the  American  Congress,  said :  "If  you  will 
allow  me  to  use  other  language,  I  will  say 
that  he  must  indeed  have  a  blind  soul  who 
cannot  see  that  some  great  purpose  is  being 
worked  out  here  below,  for  which  we  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  faithful  servant." 

Pain  and  travail  have  always  been  ex- 
perienced by  men  in  their  climb  toward  the 
light.  From  a  cross  on  Calvary,  Chris- 
tianity became  a  force  in  the  world.  As 
we  yield  ourselves  more  fully  to  the  Christ, 
we  will  find  that  He  will  lead  us  out  of  the 
darkness  into  the  light.  To  enter  into  His 
design,  we  must  be  willing  to  follow  a  step 
at  a  time,  even  as  He  casts  light  upon 
the  path. 

As  John  Newman  wrote  in  his  hymn : 
"I  do  not  ask  to  see  the  distant  scene.  One 
step's  enough  for  me." 
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WEDNESDAY  (John  6:32-48).  "Ever- 
more give  us  this  bread"  (John  6:34). 

How  grateful  are  we  for  the  blessings 
which  God  so  richly  lavishes  upon  us? 
To  give  thanks  unto  God  for  His  many 
gifts  is  to  practice  heavenly  etiquette.  Jesus 
has  set  the  example  for  us  in  the  matter 
of  saying  grace.  Remember  how  He  took 
bread,  "gave  thanks,  broke  it,  and  gave 
to  the  disciples."  Robert  Burns  is  supposed 
to  have  written  the  words  : 

Some  hae  meat,  and  carina  eat, 
And  some  zvould  eat  that  zvant  it; 

But  we  hae  meat,  and  we  can  eat, 
And  sae  the  Lord  be  thankit. 

However,  it  is  not  food  and  drink  alone 
for  which  we  should  be  thankful.  We 
should  be  thankful  for  books  and  friends 
also.  And,  above  all,  we  should  be  thank- 
ful for  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light. 

THURSDAY  (James  3:1-12).  "The 
tongue  is  a  fire"  (James  3:6). 

In  what  was  clearly  a  case  of  insubordi- 
nation Miriam  and  Aaron  spoke  against 
Moses.  It  is  always  a  mistake  to  let  words 
slip  too  readily  from  the  tongue.  The 
tongue,  though  a  small  member,  is  never- 
theless the  cause  of  a  great  lot  of  trouble. 
Surely,  this  has  been  all  too  clearly  re- 
vealed during  this  war.  How  many  lives 
have  been  lost  because  of  loose  talk! 

As  bad  as  it  is  to  be  guilty  of  uncon- 
trolled speech,  it  is  quite  as  bad  to  sit  and 
listen  to  someone  who  is  "blowing  his  head 
off"  against  his  superiors  or  against  his 
country.  Kahil  Gibran,  with  keen  insight, 
once  wrote:  "I  have  learned  silence  from 
the  talkative,  tolerance  from  the  intolerant, 
and  kindness  from  the  unkind ;  yet,  strange, 
I  am  ungrateful  to  those  teachers !" 

It  is  certainly  a  truth  that  the  wildest, 
most  dangerous,  and  most  destructive  ani- 
mals are  caged  behind  our  teeth. 

FRIDAY  (Hebrews  11:8-19).  "They 
seek  a  country"  (Hebrews  11:14). 

The  spies  in  the  old  story  went  forth  to 


seek  out  the  land  toward  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  journeyed.  It  was  their 
task  to  discover  what  kind  of  land  it  was. 
It  is  a  good  idea  occasionally  to  look  upon 
the  land  of  our  heritage,  to  spy  it  out,  as  it 
were.  I  am  sure  that  we,  like  they  of  old 
time,  will  find  that  this  is  "a  goodly  land." 

Stephen  Decatur  is  counted  one  of 
America's  great  heroes.  He  had  become 
embroiled  with  James  Barron.  The  mis- 
understanding resulted  in  a  duel.  When 
the  two  shots  rang  out,  both  men  were 
seen  to  fall.  Decatur's  bullet,  as  he  in- 
tended, hit  Barron  in  the  hip.  Barron's 
bullet,  however,  ripped  Stephan  Decatur's 
abdomen.  The  great  Commodore  had  seen 
death  too  often  to  be  afraid  of  it,  or  not 
to  know  it.  "I  am  a  dying-  man,"  he  said 
simply.  "Would  that  I  had  fallen  in  de- 
fense of  my  country !" 

Yes,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  live  in  a 
country  like  America.  It  is  a  greater 
thing,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  it. 

SATURDAY      (Colossians      3:12-25). 

"Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to 
the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men"  (Colossians 
3:23). 

A  great  man  once  said,  "If  I  had  one 
gift  to  give  to  my  son,  it  would  be  enthu- 
siasm." And  surely  enthusiasm  is  a 
mighty  fine  quality.  The  word  means 
literally,  "God  in  us."  Once  let  Christ 
have  full  possession  of  our  lives,  and  we 
will  possess  enthusiasm.  Without  it,  there 
really  can  be  no  great  *achievement. 

When  Barney  Oldfield,  the  automobile 
racing  driver,  pulled  up  in  a  race  to  change 
a  tire,  there  was  a  bit  of  bungling  on  the 
job.  His  French  mechanic  spoke  up, 
"Meester  Oldfield,  what  zis  crew  needs  is 
esprit."  Oldfield  bellowed,  "Go  out  and 
buy  one !     We  gotta  win  this  race !" 

However,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  esprit 
does  not  come  that  way.  To  possess  it,  we 
must  have  God  in  our  lives.  The  unbeliev- 
ing spies  saw  great  cities,  high  walls  and 
tall  giants,  but  they  didn't  see  God  at  all. 
Joshua  and  Caleb  saw  God,  the  God  who 
was  greater  than  the  enemies'  walls,  cities 
and  giants.     They  were  truly  enthusiasts. 
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Subject  for  the  second  week  of  the  month: 

THE  SIN  OF  MOSES  AMI  AARON 

(Numbers  20) 


SUNDAY  (Galatians  5:16-25).  "The 
fruit  of  the  spirit  is  .  .  .  temperance" 
(Galatians  5:22,  23). 

When  a  man  accepts  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  his  personal  Saviour,  he  is  born 
again  of  the  Spirit.  His  life  from  then  on 
is  controlled  by  the  Lord  of  lords  and  the 
King-  of  kings.  He  who  was  calm  even 
in  the  midst  of  storm  comes  to  live  in  that 
man's  heart. 

Courage  in  a  very  large  degree  is  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  self-control.  Be- 
cause men  are  willing  to  yield  themselves 
to  Christ,  they  by  the  same  token  become 
strong  and  very  courageous.  General  O.  O. 
Howard  once  said :  "I  assert  that  the  high- 
est type  of  courage  is  Christian  courage. 
When  your  spirit  yearns  up  to  God  in 
prayer,  'O  Lord,  be  my  protector,  and  in 
this  peril  let  me  run  under  the  shadow  of 
Thy  wings,'  then  you  will  fear  no  evil, 
though  you  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death." 

Memorize  for  these  trying  days  these 
words,  "Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee;  be- 
cause he  trusteth  in  Thee." 

MONDAY  (Colossians  4:1-6).  "Let 
your  speech  be  ahmy  with  grace,  seasoned 
with  salt"  (Colossians  4:6). 

Moses  spoke  unadvisedly,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence was  denied  entrance  into  the 
Promised  Land.  It  seems  harsh  punish- 
ment for  one  who  had  so  faithfully  served 
his  Lord.  But  the  sins  of  the  tongue  are 
many  and  grievous.  We  can  never  again 
gather  up  words  that  have  been  idly 
spoken. 

It  is  said  that  every  word  spoken  in  our 


national  House  of  Representatives  or  in 
our  Senate  costs  our  government  $200. 
Words  are  costly.  Bruce  Barton  would 
remind  us :  "There  is  too  much  speaking  in 
the  world,  and  almost  all  of  it  is  too  long. 
The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Twenty-Third 
Psalm,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  are 
three  great  literary  treasures  that  will  last 
forever.  No  one  of  them  is  as  long  as 
three  hundred  words." 

TUESDAY    (I    Corinthians    3:10-23). 

"All  things  are  yours  .  .  .  death"  (I  Corin- 
thians 3  :21,  22) . 

Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses,  was  glib 
of  speech.  It  got  him  into  trouble  more 
than  once. 

A  father,  concluding  a  recital  of  his  ex- 
ploits, said  to  his  young  son,  "And  that, 
my  boy,  is  what  I  did  in  the  great  war." 
Whereupon  the  boy  looked  up  and,  with 
surprise  in  every  word,  asked,  "But  Daddy, 
why  did  they  want  so  many  men  beside 
you?"  So  also  Aaron  often  had,  by  his 
words,  made  his  role  particularly  grandiose. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  brave  Athenian 
who,  when  another  had  in  a  long  and  bril- 
liant speech  promised  great  affairs,  rose 
and  said,  "Men  of  Athens,  all  that  he  has 
said,  I  will  do." 

Yet  Aaron  was  not  without  his  virtues. 
He  had  often  upheld  the  arms  of  his 
greater  brother,  steadying  and  encouraging 
him.  And,  surely,  Moses  deeply  mourned 
his  going.  I  like  to  think  that  Aaron's 
going  was  like  that  of  the  young  soldier 
who,  when  dying  on  the  battlefield,  kept 
saying,  "Here."  And  when  asked  if  he 
wished  anything,  made  answer  :  "No.  They 
are  calling  the  roll  in  Heaven,  and  I  am 
just  answering  to  my  name." 
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WEDNESDAY  (Romans  8:35-39).     "I 

am  persuaded  that  neither  death  nor  life 
.  .  .  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  our 
Lord?'  (Romans  8:38,  39). 

The  great  preacher,  F.  B.  Meyer,  once 
said :  "I  used  to  think  that  God's  gifts  were 
on  shelves,  one  above  the  other,  and  that 
the  taller  we  grew  in  Christian  character 
the  easier  we  could  reach  them.  I  find 
now  that  God's  gifts  are  on  shelves,  one 
beneath  the  other,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
question  of  growing  taller,  but  of  stooping 
lower,  and  that  we  have  to  go  down,  always 
down,  to  get  His  best  gifts." 

The  greatness  of  Moses  was  in  his  hu- 
mility. He  was  willing  to  be*  a  servant  to 
his  Lord.  It  is  little  wonder  that  so  many 
great  qualities  of  character  are  to  be  found 
in  him.  In  his  death,  his  greatness  is 
further  revealed.  It  has  been  immortalized 
in  poetry.  Mrs.  Cecil  Frances  Alexander's 
famous  poem,  the  "Burial  of  Moses,"  ends : 

God  has  His  mysteries  of  grace, 

Ways  that  we  cannot  tell; 
He  hides  them  deep,  like  the  secret  sleep 

Of  him  He  loved  so  well. 

THURSDAY  (II  Timothy  2:1-5).  "En- 
dure hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ"  (II  Timothy  2:3). 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  succeed  a  man 
like  Moses.  Theodore  Roosevelt  used  to 
say,  "When  you  have  a  real  hard  job  to 
do,  get  a  soldier  to  do  it."  He  doubtless 
had  in  mind  the  many  attempts  and  failures 
in  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  At 
last  he  called  to  the  task  a  soldier,  General 
George  Washington  Goethals,  who  was 
able  to  see  the  thing  through. 

It  was  a  soldier  too  whom  God  called 
to  complete  the  work  of  the  great  leader, 
Moses.  Joshua,  the  captain  of  the  Lord's 
host,  undertook  the  mighty  task  only  when 
he  was  assured  of  the  Lord's  presence. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  how  soldiers 
have  climbed  to  the  highest  places  in  our 
nation's  history.  The  Mexican  War  gave 
us  two  Presidents,  Taylor  adn  Pierce; 
the  Civil  War,  five — Grant,  Garfield, 
Hayes,  Harrison  and  McKinley. 


FRIDAY  (Acts  2:22-32).    "He  is  on  my 

right  hand,  that  I  should  not  be  moved" 
(Acts  2:25). 

Joshua  was  the  best  kind  of  soldier  be- 
cause he  was  a  mighty  believer.  Faith 
quickens  mental  powers  and  gives  confi- 
dence essential  to  detailed  planning  and 
painstaking  preparation.  It  very  definitely 
stimulates  heroic  effort,  and  calls  into  ex- 
ercise every  resource  of  body  and  mind. 

Often  we  are  bidden  to  "be  a  sport"  or  to 
"play  the  game."  The  spirit  of  sport  is  all 
right,  up  to  a  point.  There  is  something 
more,  however,  that  is  required.  As  Joseph 
Fort  Newton  reminds  us,  "Jesus  was  not 
merely  playing  the  game  that  dark  night  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane."  It  mattered  to 
the  core  of  things  whether  he  was  right. 
When  this  was  settled,  He  cried,  "Thy 
will  be  done." 

To  carry  on  in  the  face  of  defeat,  and  to 
remain  undiscouraged  when  the  universe 
crashes  around  us,  needs  something  more 
than  sportsmanship.  It  needs  faith — faith 
in  God,  in  your  fellowmen,  and  in  yourself. 

SATURDAY  (I  Corinthians  9:24, 10:6). 

"Every  man  that  strive th  for  the  mastery 
is  temperate  in  all  things"  (I  Corinthians 
9:25). 

"What  were  you  thinking  about  when 
the  game  was  so  close  at  Wimbledon,  when 
a  single  point  or  even  a  single  stroke  might 
have  meant  defeat?"  Helen  Wills  Moody 
was  once  asked.  "All  that  I  had  time  to 
think  about  was  how  to  hit  the  next  ball 
right,  and  put  it  safely  out  of  the  way," 
was  her  reply. 

That  is  what  makes  a  champion — the 
ability  to  be  cool  when  the  game  is  hottest, 
the  ability  to  call  up  every  reserve  of 
strength  and  skill.  The  secret  of  life  is 
self-control.  Such  a  secret  is  not  easy  to 
learn.  Without  it  we  go  to  pieces  just 
when  we  ought  to  hold  together. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  man  can  be  too  con- 
fident. On  the  other  hand,  he  can  be  too 
fearful.  It  is  that  calm  and  poise  in  be- 
tween that  matters  a  lot.  The  man  that  is 
most  masterful  is  the  man  who  is  best 
mastered. 
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Subject  for  the  third  week  of  the  month: 

ABIDING  VALUES  FROM  ISRAEL'S  HISTORY 

(Deuteronomy  1-3,  11) 


SUNDAY  (Romans  10:1-13).  "Who- 
soever shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved"   (Romans  10:13). 

One  night  Sam  Hadley,  the  rugged  and 
wonderful  worker  among  men  whose  lives 
had  been  broken  by  sin,  was  speaking  to  a 
large  gathering  of  poor  wrecks  who  had 
come  into  the  doors  of  his  mission  hall. 
The  vigorous  appeal  of  the  preacher  for 
an  immediate  decision  to  begin  a  new  life 
impressed  a  trained  physician  who  had  been 
drawn  to  the  meeting  out  of  curiosity. 
The  physician  could  not  restrain  voicing 
the  protest  of  his  scientific  mind. 

"Mr.  Hadley,"  he  spoke  out,  "you  have 
been  appealing  to  these  drunkards  here 
with  a  glowing  passion,  for  a  new  and 
made-over  life.  Mr.  Hadley,  do  you  know 
what  a  drunkard's  stomach  looks  like?" 

Sam  Hadley,  who  had  been  saved  from  a 
life  of  drunkenness,  said :  "Sir,  I  had  a 
drunkard's  stomach,  and  Jesus  Christ  saved 
me  from  it,  and  saves  me  from  it  now." 

A  genuine  experience  is  the  most  con- 
vincing argument. 

MONDAY  (Luke  12:6-12).  "Not  one 
of  them  is  forgotten  before  God."  (Luke 
12:6). 

God  promised  Israel  a  bright  future  if 
only  she  would  love  Him  and  obey  His 
laws.  God  makes  the  same  promise  to  us. 
Our  Lord  will  not  forget  His  people.  Yet 
we  are  prone  to  forget  His  presence  when 
the  skies  are  threatening  with  storm.  We 
should  remember  that  it  is  then  that  His 
presence  can  be  most  precious. 

An  underground  cell  in  an  old  English 
prison  was  greatly  dreaded  by  the  prisoners. 
On   one  occasion,  we  are   told,   a  man  of 


refinement  was  sentenced  to  spend  twenty- 
four  hours  in  this  place  of  horror. 
Strange  and  hideous  shapes  coming  out  of 
the  gloom  paralyzed  him  with  fear.  On 
the  verge  of  going  mad,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  footsteps  overhead.  It  was  the 
chaplain.  Soon  the  name  of  the  prisoner 
was  called.  The  terror-stricken  man 
asked,  "Are  you  there?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  chaplain,  "and  I'm 
not  going  to  stir  from  here  until  you  come 
out."  Soon  the  man  lost  his  terror.  He 
knew  his  friend  was  just  above.  Just  so 
will  the  presence  of  our  Unseen  Friend 
lighten  our  darkness  and  banish  our  fears. 

TUESDAY    (1    Corinthians    16:1-13). 

"Watch  ye"   (I   Corinthians   16:13). 

God  warned  Israel  against  forgetting 
Him  and  His  laws.  So  too  would  He  warn 
us.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  people  would  rather  believe  men  than 
God.  We  should  always  remember  that 
the  evidence  of  the  ages  is  on  God's  side. 

Two  children  were  playing  on  a  hillside 
as  sunset  neared.  One  said,  wonderingly : 
"See  how  far  the  sun  has  gone !  A  little 
while  ago,  it  was  right  over  that  tree,  and 
now  it  is  low  down  in  the  sky." 

"It  isn't  the  sun  that  moves,"  replied  the 
other.  "It's  the  earth.  Remember,  father 
told  us." 

The  first  one  shook  his  head.  The  sun 
did  move,  for  he  had  seen  it.  The  earth 
did  not  move,  for  he  had  been  standing  on 
it.  "I  know  what  I  see,"  he  said  tri- 
umphantly. 

"And  I  believe  Father,"  said  his  brother. 

Thus,  too,  mankind  is  divided  between 
those  who  accept  only  what  their  senses 
reveal  and  those  who  believe  God. 
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WEDNESDAY  (Acts  5:17-18).  "The 
angel  of  the  Lord  by  night  opened  the 
prison  doors,  and  brought  them  forth" 
(Acts  5:19). 

God  can  and  will  deliver  His  people. 
However,  His  mighty  power  is  made  avail- 
able only  to  those  who  are  willing  to  put 
their  trust  in  Him. 

Samuel  Chadwick,  a  great  preacher,  had 
a  boyish  fondness  for  hanging  around  a 
blacksmith  shop.  He  often  watched  the 
blacksmith  hold  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  fire 
with  the  tongs  while  he  worked  the  bel- 
lows to  make  the  iron  wThite-hot.  Then  he 
would  take  the  iron  out  and  lay  it  upon 
the  anvil.  With  a  small  hammer,  he  would 
give  it  a  light  tap,  while  a  big  fellow  on 
the  other  side  would  come  down  on  it  with 
a  sledge-hammer. 

One  day  Chadwick  said  to  the  black- 
smith, "You  don't  do  much  good  with  that 
little  hammer,  do  you?" 

The  blacksmith  laughed,  as  he  replied: 
"Not  much.  I  only  show  the  big  fellow 
where  to  hit  with  the  hammer." 

Sledge-hammer  blows  can  only  descend 
on  God's  people  by  His  permission. 

THURSDAY   (Hebrews  13:1-8).     "He 

hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee"  (Hebrews  13:5). 

Emma  Edmonds,  a  Christian  nurse  who 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  once  declared : 
"There  is  one  thing  that  I  have  noticed  on 
the  field,  in  every  battle  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed, and  that  is  that  the  Christian  man 
is  the  best  soldier.  It  is  a  common  saying 
among  the  officers  that,  as  a  class,  the  men 
who  stand  foremost  when  the  battle  rages 
are  Christian  men." 

Nothing  can  make  a  man  so  steadily 
and  continually  brave  as  an  abiding  trust 
in  God.    And  true  trust  begets  gratitude. 

A  poor  woman  once  fell  into  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  She  was  rescued 
by  a  brave  man.  The  passengers  aboard 
the  steamer  offered  her  money  to  buy  new 
garments  to  replace  the  soiled  ones,  but 
she  pushed  the  money  away,  saying:  "I 
don't  care  for  that.  I  want  only  to  thank 
the  man  that  saved  me." 


FRIDAY  (I  Peter  5:1-7).  "Humble 
yourselves,  therefore,  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God"  (I  Peter  5:6). 

That  is  the  right  attitude  for  both  man 
and  nation  to  take  toward  God.  When 
Irving  Berlin,  on  his  way  back  from  war- 
torn  Europe  where  he  saw  Jewish  people 
being  persecuted,  first  sighted  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  he  felt  a  surge  of  new  appre- 
ciation for  this  land  of  liberty  and  freedom. 
He  recalled  how  the  sculptor,  Frederic 
Auguste  Bartholdi,  said:  "We  want  our 
country,  our  beloved  France,  and  the 
United  States  to  be  friends  forever,  never 
to  take  up  arms  against  each  other.  To 
cement  our  bonds  of  friendship,  we  need  a 
sign,  a  monument  to  say  to  people  every- 
where, 'The  United  States  and  France  will 
always  be  friends.' "  He  recalled,  too,  the 
words  on  that  statue,  written  by  Emma 
Lazarus,  a  Jewess,  who  believed  passion- 
ately in  America.  It  was  then  that  Irving 
Berlin  wrote  "God  Bless  America." 

But,  as  has  been  said,  God  can  hardly 
bless  America  unless  America  blesses  God ! 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  we,  as  individual 
parts  of  America,  deserve  God's  blessing. 

SATURDAY  (Romans  4 :1-16).  "Blessed 
are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and 
whose  sins  are  covered"  (Romans  4:7). 

Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  a  noted  lecturer  on 
atheistic  subjects.  On  one  occasion,  after 
delivering  a  scathing  attack  on  Christianity, 
he  dared  anyone  to  answer  him. 

After  a  little  pause,  a  gas-fitter  arose 
and  said :  "I,  too,  have  been  an  atheist. 
Six  months  ago,  I  lost  my  work.  I  was 
ill,  and,  to  make  things  worse,  my  wife 
was  ill  too.  Not  an  atheist  came  near  me, 
though  my  plight  wras  known  to  the  Infidel 
Club,  to  which  I  belonged.  A  city  mission- 
ary, whom  I  had  driven  from  my  home 
with  threats,  was  the  man  wTho  offered  and 
gave  assistance.  Without  his  help,  neither 
my  wife  nor  I  would  be  alive  today.  When 
I  later  asked  him  why  he  had  been  kind  , 
to  us,  he  told  me  he  had  done  it  for  the 
love  of  Christ.  A  religion  which  will  bring 
a  man  to  the  bedside  of  one  who  has  hated 
and  cursed  him  is  a  good  thing." 
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Subject  for  the  fourth  week  of  the  month: 

JESUS  AND  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

(Matthew  5:17-20;  19:16-22;  John  5:39-40) 


SUNDAY  (Matthew  7:21-27).  "Who- 
soever hcareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and 
doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise 
man"  (Matthew  7:24). 

It  is  not  only  the  hearing  of  the  Word 
but  the  doing  of  it  that  brings  blessing. 
Quite  as  foolish  as  the  man  who  refuses 
to  read  God's  Word  is  the  man  who  re- 
fuses to  obey  it. 

A  telegraph  messenger,  let  us  suppose, 
approaches  a  stranger  and  says,  "A  mes- 
sage for  you,  sir." 

The  man  may  reply :  "I  need  no  message. 
I  have  my  reason." 

The  messenger  boy  adds :  "Quite  true. 
You  will  need  your  reason  to  read  your 
message.     But  this  is  the  message." 

He  accosts  another  man.  "Cable  for 
you,  sir." 

"I  need  no  cable.  I  have  a  radio  outfit 
of  my  own." 

"That  may  be  so,  sir.     But  this  did  not 
come  that  way.     And  you  would  not  have 
received  it,  but  for  the  cable.     You  need 
the   cable  to  bring   you   the   message,   but ' 
this  is  the  message." 

Yes,  you  have  your  reason  to  read  the 
message,  the  Church  to  bring  the  message, 
but  the  Bible  is  the  message.  Foolish  is 
the  man  who  refuses  to  receive  it  and  act 
upon  it ! 

MONDAY  (Matthew  5:17-20).  "Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law*"  (Mat- 
thew 5:18). 

There  is  a  large  number  of  people,  who 
pride  themselves  upon  their  so-called 
"horse-sense,"  who  would  like  to  give  the 
laugh   to  those  who  believe  in   the    Bible. 


(But,  parenthetically,  as  Ludwig  Lewisohn 
once  said,  "To  speak  of  the  horse-sense  of 
most  people  in  this  world  is  to  insult  a 
noble  and  useful  animal.") 

In  distinction  to  that  class  of  people 
stands  the  great  industrialist,  Henry  Ford. 
Early  in  his  life,  Fc  ^omised  to  read  one 
chapter  of  the  Bible  a  day.  In  speaking 
of  the  Bible,  Mr.  Ford  once  said :  "All  the 
sense  of  integrity,  honor  and  service  I  have 
in  my  heart,  I  got  from  hearing  the  Bible 
read  by  a  school-teacher  during  the  three 
years  I  was  privileged  to  go  to  a  little, 
old-fashioned  grammar  school.  The  teach- 
er read  the  Bible  every  morning,  to  start 
the  day  right.  I  got  a  great  deal  out  of 
that  influence." 

TUESDAY  (Matthew  19:16-22).  "The 
young  man  .  .  .  went  away  sorrowful" 
(Matthew  19:22). 

The  Lord's  requirements  may  seem  hard 
to  meet,  but  the  failure  to  do  so  ends  in  a 
mighty  sad  last  chapter.  George  Horace 
Lorimer,  with  keen  wisdom,  once  said : 
"Most  men  get  cross-eyed  when  they  come 
to  size  themselves  up,  and  see  an  angel 
instead  of  what  they're  trying  to  look  at. 
There's  nothing  that  tells  the  truth  to  a 
woman  like  a  mirror,  or  that  lies  harder 
to  a  man." 

But  when  a  man  or  a  woman  looks  into 
that  mirror  which  is  the  Word  of  God,  he 
sees  himself  as  he  actually  is.  Here  he  is 
revealed  in  all  his  ugliness,  as  a  son  of 
Adam ;  but  if  he  continues  to  look  into  the 
mirror,  he  will  see  himself  as  he  might  be, 
freed  by  the  conquering  Christ  from  the 
dominion  of  sin,  and  capable  of  becoming 
more  and  more  like  his  Lord. 
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September 


WEDNESDAY  (John  10:30-42).  "The 
Scripture  cannot  be  broken"  (John  10:35). 

A  preacher  once  announced,  at  a  men's 
meeting,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
any  objections  to  Christianity.  A  few  of 
his  audience  stood  up.  One  said,  "Church 
members  are  no  better  than  others."  An- 
other said,  "The  ministers  are  no  good." 
Still  another  voiced  his  objection,  "There 
are  hypocrites  in  the  church."  Another 
stated,  "The  church  is  a  rich  man's  club." 

And  so  it  went  on.  The  minister  had 
written  down  all  the  objections,  some 
twenty-seven  in  all,  and  then  he  tossed  them 
aside.  "Boys,"  he  said,  "you  have  ob- 
jected to  us  pastors,  to  church  members,  to 
the  Bible  and  other  things,  but  you  have 
not  said  a  word  against  my  Master." 
Then,  in  a  simple,  straight-forward  man- 
ner, he  preached  to  them  about  Christ,  the 
faultless  One.  When  the  altar-call  was 
given,  forty-nine  men  responded  to  the  in- 
vitation to  ally  themselves  with  Him  who 
had  not  only  conquered  death  but  life. 

THURSDAY  (Acts  17:10-15).  "They 
received  the  Word  zvith  all  readiness  of 
mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily" 
(Acts  17:11). 

Many  men  in  the  service  have  had  op- 
portunity of  seeing  at  first  hand  the  good 
fruits  of  missionary  effort.  Wendell 
Willkie  has  testified  to  the  "reservoir  of 
good  will"  which  our  missionaries  have 
created.  Missionaries  have  gone  every- 
where to  make  the  Word  of  God  known 
to  men.  It  is  when  men  are  unacquainted 
with  the  Word  of  God  that  they  most 
loudly  proclaim  against  Him. 

They  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  man  in 
the  Pullman  car  who,  growing  weary  of 
listening  for  an  hour  to  a  screaming  baby, 
called  out  to  a  man  who  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  aisle  with  the  child,  "Take 
that  kid  to  its  mother !"  The  man  an- 
swered, with  every  word  a  sob,  "I  would 
gladly  do  so,  my  friend,  but  this  baby's 
mother  is  in  a  casket  in  the  baggage-car." 
Just  so,  there  are  many  who  speak  im- 
patiently and  critically  about  the  Bible 
who  do  not  know  all  the  circumstances. 


FRIDAY  (Luke  24:13-32).  "Did  not 
our  heart  burn  ztnthin  us  while  He  talked 
zvith  us  by  the  way,  and  zvhile  He  opened 
to  us  the  Scriptures?"  (Luke  24:32). 

Many  people  like  flattery.  (Who  was  it 
that  said,  "Flattery  is  soft-soap,  and  soft- 
soap  is  ninety  per  cent  lye"?)  The  Bible 
never  flatters.  The  Bible  tells  the  truth 
about  us. 

Richard  Burton  once  wrote :  "Nobody 
ever  sees  his  own  face  in  the  glass.  What 
he  observes  there  is  a  compound  divided 
into  three  parts :  one  part  as  he  really  is ; 
one  part  representing  what  he  expects  to 
see ;  and  a  third  part  what  he  wishes  to 
behold." 

But  that  other  glass,  the  Bible,  makes  us 
see  ourselves  as  we  actually  are.  And  it  is 
right  up  to  date.  A  converted  African 
cannibal,  reading  his  Bible,  was  accosted 
by  a  European  trader  who  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing. 

"Reading  the  Bible,"  was  his  reply. 

"Why  that  book  is  out  of  date  in  my 
country,"  said  the  trader. 

"If  it  had  been  out-of-date  here,"  said 
the  African,  "you  would  have  been  eaten 
long  ago !" 

SATURDAY  (John  15:12-17).    "Ye  are 

my   friends,   if  ye   do   zvhatsoever  I   com- 
mand you '' (John  15:14). 

The  fundamental  word  in  the  Christian 
gospel  is  love.  It  is  a  hard  word  to  re- 
member in  a  day  when  hate  and  strife  and 
war  are  so  much  in  evidence.  However, 
it  is  the  one  word  which  gives  us  the 
promise  of  a  better  day. 

In  an  engine-room  it  is  impossible  to 
look  into  the  great  boiler  and  see  how 
much  water  it  contains.  But  running  up 
beside  it  is  a  tiny  glass  tube,  which  serves 
as  a  gauge.  As  the  water  stands  in  the 
little  tube,  so  it  stands  in  the  great  boiler. 
When  the  tube  is  half  full,  the  boiler  is 
half  full.  When  the  tube  is  empty,  the 
boiler  is  empty. 

Do  you  ask,  "How  do  I  know  I  love 
God?"  I  answer:  "Look  at  the  gauge. 
Your  love  for  your  brother  is  the  measure 
of  your  love  for  God." 
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HARVEST  OF  MY  YEARS.  By  Channing 
Pollock.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  $3 JO. 
»  Here  is  as  lively  and  engaging  a  book 
as  you  will  read  in  many  a  moon.  It  is  the 
autobiography  of  a  man  of  many  careers, 
all  of  them  lived  amid  exciting  places  and 
exciting  people.     It  is  the  personal  remi- 

;  niscences  of  a  man  of  immense  enthusiasms, 
whose  genius  for  friendship  and  whose 
amazing  capacity  for  getting  around  in 
many   circles    drew   into  his   orbit,   at   one 

i  time  or  another,  many  of  the  great  and 
near-great  of  the  past  and  present  genera- 
tions. 

Just  now  the  name  Channing  Pollock  is 
chiefly  associated  with  magazines  and  books 
and  lectures.     As  an  essayist  on  the  art  of 

I  sane  living — personal  and  national — he  has 
a   large   and   immediate   audience   the   mo- 

i  ment  he  lifts  either  pen  or  voice.  You  see 
his  name  often  in  Reader  s  Digest  and 
This  Week  magazines ;  you  hear  his  deep, 

i  measured  tones  on  the  air,  and  you  catch 
sight  of  billboards  saying  he's  coming  to 
town  to  unload  a  lecture  on  some  dis- 
criminating group. 

At  sixty-two,  Channing  Pollock  is  busy 
making  the  world  a  better  and  merrier  and 
more  wholesome  place.  He's  been  doing 
that  all  his  life. 

He  did  it  particularly  during  the  quarter 
century  or  so  when  his  name  was  chiefly 
connected  with  the  theater.  As  press 
agent,  dramatic  critic,  playwright,  director 
and  producer,  he  had  a  busy  hand  in  show 
business  for  quite  a  spell.  And,  be  it  re- 
corded, he  kept  that  hand  clean.  From  the 
time  a  noted  New  York  critic  sneeringly 
dismissed  his  first  book  with  the  three- 
word  comment,  "A  clean  book!"  until  the 
present  day,  Channing  Pollock's  output  con- 


tains  nothing  of  which  a  man  need  be 
ashamed  but  much  of  which  any  man 
would  be  proud. 

In  a  day  when  stage  smut  and  filth 
limited  the  casts  to  outcasts  and  their  dia- 
logue to  four-letter  words,  a  day  when  the 
most  damning  indictment  against  any  work 
of  art  was  that  "it  preaches  a  sermon," 
Pollock  wrote  and  produced  such  outstand- 
ing stage  hits  as  "The  Fool,"  "The  Enemy" 
and  "The  House  Beautiful" — all  of  them 
laden  with  wholesome  characters,  studded 
with  the  critics'  dreaded  "morals,"  and  all 
of  them  amazing  box-office  successes. 

And  Pollock  not  only  showed  'em,  he 
told  'em.  For  years  he  was  a  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  canyons  of  Times  Square, 
crying  out  against  the  "sophistication"  and 
perversion  that  was  fast  leveling  all  moral 
barriers  during  and  after  World  War  I. 
"Dirt,"  he  declared  with  vigor  a-plenty, 
"is  matter  out  of  place,  and  certainly  out 
of  place  in  books  and  plays !"  He  may  not 
have  swept  back  the  tide  of  filth,  but  he 
showed  how  lovely  a  lily  can  look  in  the 
muck. 

But  don't  get  the  idea  this  fellow  Pollock 
is  a  blue-nosed  stuffed  shirt.  He  has  made 
friends  as  well  as  influenced  people — and 
he  has  made  them  all  over  the  world, 
among  bishops  and  burglars,  barons  and 
bootblacks.  And  it  takes  the  author,  who 
is  primarily  a  dramatist  himself,  to  per- 
ceive and  present  the  piquant  personalities 
of  this  heterogeneous  flock. 

This  is  a  big  book — both  in  size  and  in 
absorbing  interest.  If  you  can  obtain  it, 
by  hook  or  crook,  settle  down  for  a  series 
of  pleasant  evenings  that  will  make  you 
feel  friendly  with  all  the  world — even  the 
top-kick ! 
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BIG  BEN.     By  Earl  Schcnck  Miers.     The 

Westminster  Press.  $2.50. 
»  Herb  is  a  book  that  should  be  required 
reading  by  those  who  manifest  an  interest 
in  the  so-called  "race  relations  problems" 
— by  which,  in  America,  is  usually  meant 
the  question  of  discrimination  against 
Negroes. 

In  setting  the  tune  for  his  book,  the 
author  says : 

In  spirit,  if  riot  always  in  fact,  Big  Ben  is 
Paul  Robeson's  story.  I  hope  that  it  is  more. 
I  should  like  it  to  be,  in  essence,  the  story  of 
every  Negro  boy  who  goes  to  college,  who  re- 
members, as  Robeson  does,  the  people  who  loved 
and  cared  for  him  and  for  whom  he  loves  and 
cares  first  and  always.  I  should  like  to  be 
the  story  of  a  struggle  for  a  high  goal  in  our 
own  America — the  right  of  any  minority  to  be 
treated  with  the  dignity  which  God  bequeathed 
to  all  men. 

How  well  Mr.  Miers  has  succeeded  in 
developing  this  theme  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  judge  for  himself.  In  the  Worm's 
eye-view,  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  books 
dealing  with  the  racial  theme  that  is  writ- 
ten with  balance  as  well  as  fervor.  And 
because  of  that,  it  is  a  powerful  presenta- 
tion of  that  issue — in  addition  to  being  a 
fine  story  engagingly  told. 

At  no  point  do  you  find  the  theme 
rearing  up  from  the  smoothly  flowing  nar- 
rative and  yelling  for  your  attention.  Mr. 
Miers  knows  his  fiction  technique.  He 
never  allows  the  propagandist  to  steal  the 
show  from  the  novelist. 

The  too-large  majority  of  books  using 
this  motif  are  marred  by  an  unrelieved 
bitterness,  which  lessens  rather  than 
heightens  their  impact.  Life  is  not  ex- 
clusively bitter — not  even  for  the  sensi- 
tive and  talented  Negro  who  justly  resents 
the  discrimination  he  unfailingly  meets  in 
his  struggle  to  find  his  place  in  the  sun. 

Big  Ben  is  true  to  life  as  we  have  ob- 
served it.  It  has  characters  who,  unfortu- 
nately too  true  to  life,  oppress  the  Negro 
and  sneer  at  his  gropings  toward  dignity 
and  recognition.  But  there  are  others, 
happily  also  true  to  life,  who  are  quick 
to  encourage,  sympathize  with  and  help 
him  fight  his  battle,  persons  who  hate, 
with  a  hatred  quite  equal  to  the  Negro's, 


the  injustices  which  certain  other  persons} 
and  groups  would  impose. 

If  the  racial  issue  has  troubled  you — 
and  whom  hasn't  it  troubled  in  these  days 
of  our  ever-increasing  awareness  of  its  im-1 
portance? — then  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
read  this  book.  It  will  deepen  jrour  sym- 
pathy, widen  your  perspective,  heighten 
your  understanding. 

UNDERSTANDING   MYSELF.      By   Roy   E. 
Dickerson.     Association  Press.     $2.00. 

»  Roy  Dickerson  has  long  been  one  of 
our  favorite  writers  on  topics  of  importance 
to  young  people.  Out  of  his  long  experi- 
ence as  a  popular  speaker  and  discussion 
group  leader  at  conferences  and  on  college 
campuses,  he  has  developed  admirable 
skills  in  the  art  of  talking  to  youth  in 
words  youth  understands. 

Understanding  Myself  should  be  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  chaplains  and  to  S.M.C.L. 
unit  leaders  who  seek  ideas  for  discussion 
topics  in  addition  to  those  presented  in  this 
magazine. 

The  author  is  a  thorough-going  psy- 
chologist, and  knows  all  about  the  fancy 
terms  and  methods  employed  by  practi- 
tioners of  this  comparatively  new  science. 
But,  praise  be,  he  succeeds  in  bringing 
modern  psychology  down  out  of  the  clouds. 

LAMPS  IN  THE  DARKNESS.    By  Roy  Lazv- 
son  Tazves.    Abingdon-Cokesbury.   $1.00. 

»  The  author,  a  young  Methodist  minis- 
ter whose  sprightliness  of  style  you  can 
gather  from  the  title  of  his  previous  book, 
Laughing  at  the  Saints,  has  written  a  vig- 
orous little  volume  around  the  theme  sug- 
gested by  this  striking  sentence :  "This  is 
not  the  end  of  the  world,  but  the  end  of  the 
age  that  forgot  God." 

We  can  readily  see  this  little  volume 
becoming  a  much-used  source  book  for 
chaplains  and  preachers.  It  is  filled  with 
suggestions  for  challenging  sermons.  And 
its  optimistic  message  needs  to  be  scattered 
far  and  wide  especially  among  the  men  of 
our  armed  forces,  some  of  whom  have 
sharp  fears  concerning  the  world  they'll 
face  when  this  madness  is  over. 


SLANT 


that  fimcfl! 


THERE  HAS  BEEN  much  lament 
throughout  the  land  on  the  thesis  that 
ours  is  not  a  singing  Army.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  in  contrast  with  World 
War  I,  this  war  has  lacked  a  larruping 
lyric  to  stir  the  morale  and  ease  the  blister- 
ing feet  of  men  going  forth  to  battle.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  true 
that  this  war  has  yet  to 
produce  a  song  the  equal 
of  "Over  There"  or 
even  "Goodbye  Broad- 
way, Hello  France."  For  some  reason 
that  escapes  us,  the  tunesmiths  of  Tin  Pan 
Alley  as  well  as  those  in  the  service  have 
failed  to  deliver  the  kind  of  inspired 
whooper-upper  that  will  put  zing  into  our 
fighting  spirit. 

We  have  been  hoping  that  when  and  if 
such  a  song  does  burst  from  the  heart  of 
some  composer,  it  will  not  be  just  a  lilting 
tune  to  arouse  surface  emotion  but  will  be 
a  song  that  moves  deep  into  the  spiritual 
impulses.  To  date  we  have  nothing  better 
than  "Coming  In  on  a  Wing  and  a  Prayer." 
And  the  spiritual  emphasis  there  is  almost 
as  lame  as  the  limping  plane  it  immortal- 
izes. 

Having  said  that,  we  can  feel  someone 
arising  to  ask,  "What  about  'Praise  the 
Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammunition'  ?"  At  first 
hailed  as  the  answer  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment's prayer,  this  swingy  (not  to  say 
jumpy)  little  tune  started  out  with  great 
prospects.  Religionists  at  first  were  in- 
clined to  utter  thanks  that,  at  long  last, 
praise  to  the  Lord  as  a  sound  device  for 
victory  was  getting  top  billing  over  even 
ammunition.     At   first   flush   it  seemed   to 


contain  just  the  spirit  that  both  religion 
and  war  could  well  use. 

But  the  song  had  not  been  long  on  the 
ether  waves  before  it  became  apparent,  as 
one  pastor  groaned,  that  the  title  should 
be  changed  to  "Pass  the  Lord  and  Praise 
the  Ammunition."  Certainly  it  did  flay 
one's  nerves  a  bit  to  hear  orchestras  and 
song-pluggers  jazzing  up  the  tune  until  it 
was  scarcely  recognizable  from  other 
juke-box  selections  aimed  at  the  jitterbug 
trade.  As  a  marching  song,  it  soon  be- 
came worthless ;  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  hepcat  rhythms  introduced  by  the 
swing-band  arrangers,  if  transferred  to  the 
drill  ground,  would  have  turned  our  forces 
into  rug-cutters  and  their  sergeants  into 
raving  maniacs. 

Furthermore,  the  flippant  manner  in 
which  so  holy  an  exercise  as  praising  the 
Lord  was  being  treated  aroused  the  ire  of 
churchmen  the  country  over.  The  first 
phrase  of  the  song,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  being  rendered,  soon  became 
all  of  a  piece  with  other  such  flippant  (if 
not  blasphemous)  use  of  Negro  spirituals 
by  orchestras  and  singers  as  foreign  to 
religious  fervor  as  a  zoot  suit  is  to  G.I. 
haberdashery. 

In  our  opinion,  the  churchmen  had  a  real 
complaint — despite  the  sneering-  assertion 
made  by  Variety,  bible  of  the  show  world, 
that  the  objection  was  only  by  "anti- 
patriotic,  cold-as-ice  clergy." 

But  whatever  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
controversy,  "Praise  .  .  .  and  Ammunition" 
seems  to  have  waned.  If  it  had  had  what 
it  takes,  the  composition  of  course  would 
have  persisted  as  a  smash  hit  despite  the 
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frowns  of  the  clergy  or  the  opposition  of 
any  other  group. 

Lacking  a  suitable  war  song,  Link 
wishes  respectfully  to  recommend  a  wider 
employment  of  that  grandest  of  all  patriotic 
songs,  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 
In  our  judgment,  this  great  composition 
has  never  been  topped  among  songs  of  its 
kind.  Its  patriotism  is  perfect,  its  spiritual 
emphasis  sound. 

If  America  wishes  to  fling  forth  to  the 
world  the  glory  of  her  war  aims  and  the 
beauty  of  her  ideals,  just  let  her  soldiers 
march  forth  to  battle  to  these  strains : 

Mine    eyes    have    seen    the    glory 

Of   the   coming   of   the   Lord; 
He    is    trampling   out    the    vineyards 

Where  the   grapes  of  wrath  are  stored. 

As   he   died    to    make   men   holy, 
Let    us    die   to    make    men    free! 
Our    God    is    marching    on! 

Can  you  picture  the  consternation  of  the 
Axis  in  facing  marching  hosts  with  that 
kind  of  song  on  their  lips?  How  empty 
and  puerile  that  stately  hymn  makes  all 
other  war  songs  !  And  how  besmirched  and 
unclean  does  its  sentiment  make  all  the 
Axis  banners  look  by  comparison ! 

FROM  CERTAIN  QUARTERS  re- 
cently there  has  come  a  demand  that 
The  Link  launch  out  on  a  vigorous  cru- 
sade against  the  flood  of  dirty  litefature 
engulfing  magazine  stands  these  days. 
Certainly  there's  no  campaign  we'd  rather 


take  on.     If  there  be  any  subject  on  which 
we  feel  capable  of   go- 

'Vta  A/eed  ing   to   town'   its   that- 

/    0     J  '       /"     Editorially>     nothing 
id-  Kead   em/        makes  us  more  fighting 

mad  than  to  see  certain 
publishing  interests  taking  advantage  of 
the  general  trend  toward  relaxed  moral 
vigilence  by  issuing  their  pornographic 
journals — and  issuing  them  in  largest 
quantities  in  cities  close  to  camp  and  naval 
base  areas. 

In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  speak  to 
that  iheme.  But  while  we're  girding  up 
our  loins,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  our 
readers  to  hold  the  line  for  decency  by 
refusing  to  read,  and  encouraging  your 
pals  to  refuse  to  buy,  those  periodicals  that 
are  obviously  tainted  with  dirt. 

Despite  our  love  of  a  scrap  of  this  kind, 
whenever  we  hear  a  complaint  on  smutty 
literature  (Heaven  forgive  us  for  calling 
it  "literature" ! )  the  lines  of  Richard 
Le  Gallienne  pop  into  our  mind : 

Dear   Friend,   whose   anger  kindles   bright, 

With     blasphemies    of    indignation, 
At    what    these    modern    fellows    write 

To    choruses    of    self-laudation, 

With     serious     sickening     affectation ; 
Waste  not  good  wrath,  why  should  you  heed  'em? 

Remember    this     for    consolation — 
There's  not  the  smallest  need  to   read  'em. 

Dirt  for  the  dirty  they  indite, 

Making    industrious    revelation 
Of  things   that  smell   and  foul   the   sight, 

A    sort    of   verbal    suppuration, 

For    a    sex-crazy    generation, 
Sick  reading  for  the   sick  that  breed  'em 

But  what's  the  use  of  condemnation? 
There's   not  the  smallest  need  to   read   'em! 


/RELIGION  aiter  the  war  must  he  a  religion  that  will  energize  the  youth  of  our 
own  and  other  countries  in  the  direction  of  crusade  movements.  If  Hitler  can 
capture  the  youth  of  Germany  and  galvanize  the  teen-age  groups  of  that  country 
into  a  marching  army,  certainly  the  Church  can  or  should  be  able  to  enlist  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  for  the  things  of  God..  Religion  has  been  made 
too  easy  for  our  average  youth.  They're  no  longer  interested  in  church- 
sponsored  strawberry  festivals.  They  want  a  religion  of  sweat  and  hardship 
and  sacrifice.     That's  what  the  religion  of  tomorrow  will  be. 

—Walter  W.  Van  Kirk. 
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^%  LORD  of  Life,  Strength  of  the  strong,  and  best 
Guide  of  our  youth:  the  anguish  of  a  nation's 
strong  fatherhood  and  the  tears  of  its  sacrificing 
motherhood  prompt  our  prayer  for  the  lads  of  our 
land.  They  are  leaving  our  homes  and  altars  to 
heed  their  country's  call.  They  are  shouldering 
arms,  flying  planes  and  manning  ships  in  defense 
of  the  flag.  Here  in  the  friendly  pew  and  at  the 
family  altar  we  follow  them  in  dusty  march,  airy 
flight  and  stormy  sea  with  our  petitions  for  safety. 
May  their  remoteness  from  sanctuary  and  home  not 
lessen  their  grip  on  the  virtues  of  a  royal  manhood. 
These  are  our  sons,  Thy  choice  gift  to  us,  and  our 
hearts'  desire  is  that  they  may  serve  our  country's 
cause  unsullied  and  unstained.  Above  all,  dear 
Lord,  guide  them  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit  that  they  may 
keep  sacred  in  the  crowded  routine  of  each  day 
some  fraction  of  time  for  a  prayer  tryst  with  Thee. 
And  our  hearts'  plea,  O  Father  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  is  that  enduring  peace  may  soon  come 
to  supplant  the  sword,  hate  giving  way  to  love,  and 
brutality  to  brotherhood.  In  the  Name  of  our  Elder 
Brother,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

—JOHN  F.  FEDDERS 


Rear  Admiral 
GEORGE  L.  WEYLER 


THE   great   leaders   of   the   world  have   been   religious   men — 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  hosts  of  others  were  guided 
by  their  faith  in.  and  devotion  to,  religious  things. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  the  greatest  trial  known  to  mankind, 
embracing  every  habitable  portion  of  the  earth.  All  of  our  wealth, 
our  resources  and  our  manpower  are  engaged  in  the  destruction  of 
a  force  with  declared  intentions  to  destroy  religion.  This  crime 
cannot  come  to  pass,  and  it  is  for  this  we  have  lifted  the  sword  of 
battle. 

We  love  freedom,  liberty  and  the  worship  of  Him  who  is  the 
Author  of  Liberty.  These  are  the  reasons  for  our  engaging  in  this 
ghastly  war.  We  have  no  hate  for  our  enemies  as  men;  we 
extend  the  doctrine  of  neighborly  love  to  include  even  our  enemies. 
We  do  make  war,  however,  against  our  enemies'  present  evil 
designs.  The  destruction  of  the  Church  and  of  its  servants  and 
every  symbol  of  righteousness — these  things  we  hate,  and  will  not 
allow  to  happen. 

In  religion  you  will  find  such  courage  and  guidance  that  through 
these  tragic  years  of  war  no  power  can  overcome  our  purpose. 
We  who  profess  religion  must  carry  the  moral  responsibility,  like 
the  founders  of  our  nation  ■who  also  suffered  through  years  of 
bloodshed,  to  the  end  that  our  way  of  life,  our  choice  of  worship 
and  our  right  to  freedom  and  liberty  will  prevail. 

An  extract  from  an  address  made  by  Rear  Admiral  George  L.  Weyler,  TJSN, 
Commandant  of  the  Naval  Operating  Base,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  on  the 
occasion   of   the    recent    dedication   of    the    new    Navy    Chapel    at    the    base. 
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